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Divestment 
Policy  Rescinded 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


UOF  T SHOULD  EXAMINE  THE 
possibility  of  replacing  its  South 
Africa  divestment  policy  with  a pol- 
icy that  ensures  investments  are  eth- 
ical and  socially  responsible,  a report 
recommends. 

The  report  of  the  South  African 
Policy  Review  Committee,  present- 
ed at  the  Dec.  6 meeting  of  Business 
Board,  calls  on  U of  T to  repeal  its 
1988  policy  of  non-investment  in 
South  Africa.  The  board  endorsed 
the  motion  which  goes  to  Governing 
Council  on  Dec.  16  for  final  ap- 
proval. The  policy’s  cancellation  will 
allow  the  University  to  invest  in 
banks  and  companies  with  business 
interests  in  that  country. 

The  three-person  committee 
established  in  October  states  that  re- 
cent progress  towards  democracy  and 
an  end  to  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
have  made  divestment  inappro- 
priate. The  South  African  govern- 
ment, it  notes,  has  begun  negoti- 
ating with  non-white  political 
organizations  and  agreed  to  hold 
democratic  elections  in  April  1994. 


Consequently  both  the  African 
National  Congress  headed  by  Nelson 
Mandela  and  the  South  African 
Council  of  Churches  have  urged  the 
international  community  to  begin 
investing  in  their  country  to  help 
South  Africans  rebuild  their  ailing 
economy. 

These  developments  have  led 
many  North  American  universities 
and  colleges  as  well  as  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  to  lift 
economic  sanctions  and  U of  T 
should  do  the  same,  the  report  says. 

The  committee  goes  on  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  University  con- 
duct a campus-wide  review  of  its 
general  investment  policies. 
According  to  the  1978  Policy  on 
Social  8c  Political  Aspects  of 
University  Investments,  the  criterion 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks 
should  be  “first  and  foremost”  max- 
imum economic  return.  (The  policy 
does  provide  a complex  mechanism 
for  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity to  ask  for  an  investigation 
into  companies  believed  to  be 
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Funding  Review 
Cause  for  Concern 


SOME  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE 
post-secondary  education  sector 
are  questioning  the  motives  behind  the 
government’s  call  for  a funding  review 
of  the  province’s  universities.  President 
Robert  Prichard,  however,  is  not  one  of 
them. 

Prichard  said  he  understands  why 
David  Cooke,  minister  of  education 
and  training,  believes  it  is  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  review  the  distribution  of 
university  funding.  The  government’s 
fiscal  constraints,  combined  with  sig- 
nificant changes  occurring  at  Ontario 
universities  and  within  the  system,  he 
said,  have  raised  important  issues  that 
need  to  be  addressed. 

On  Nov.  24  Cooke  asked  the 
Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs 
(OCUA)  to  examine  the  government’s 
allocation  of  nearly  $2  billion  in  oper- 
ating grants  each  year  to  the  province’s 
20  universities.  In  a letter  to  OCUA 
chair  Joy  Cohnstaedt,  he  writes  that 
“persistent  deficits  and  a growing  debt 
burden”  have  severely  limited  the  gov- 
ernment’s ability  to  fund  public  insti- 
tutions. As  this  situation  is  likely  to 
continue,  universities  must  seek  new 
ways  to  improve  services  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  shrinking  public  resources. 
He  sets  out  three  objectives  for  the 
review  — increasing  accessibility, 
emphasizing  teaching  and  easing 
student  transfers  between  post-sec- 
ondary institutions.  OCUA  is  to  re- 


port back  to  Cooke  by  late  1994. 

The  U of  T Faculty  Association 
(UTFA),  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  and  the  Ontario 
Confederation  of  University  Faculty 
Associations  question  the  rationale 
behind  the  review. 

Professor  Bill  Graham,  UTFA  pres- 
ident, said  the  review  is  clearly  the  gov- 
ernment’s attempt  to  “cram  more  stu- 
dents into  our  post-secondary 
institutions  while  lowering  their  own 
contribution.”  Not  only  will  teaching 
suffer  but  so  will  research  if  faculty 
must  spend  more  time  in  the  class- 
room. “You  can’t  put  more  students 
in  and  take  more  money  out  and  de- 
mand that  the  quality  stay  the  same. 
It  won’t.” 

Pat  Adams,  director  of  external  re- 
lations with  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities,  fears  the  ministry will  use 
the  review  to  start  dictating  to  univer- 
sities what  research  to  do  and  pro- 
grams to  offer.  She  called  the  probe  a 
“massive  intrusion  into  the  autonomy 
of  universities.” 

Adams  is  particularly  concerned 
about  increasing  the  teaching  empha- 
sis. “We  have  spent  a lot  of  time  trying 
to  make  it  clear  to  politicians  that  good 
research  informs  good  teaching,”  she 
said.  “But  for  some  reason  they  have  a 
mental  image  of  a faculty  member  in 
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Dressed  for  the  Season 


Christmas  figurines,  gingerbread  houses  and  stocking  stuff ers  galore  were  for  sale  at  Erindale  College’s  third  annual 
Holiday  Fair  Dec.  1 and  2.  More  than  $1200  was  raised  for  the  college’s  Child  Care  Resource  Centre  and  Special  Services 
Department.  The  University  closes  for  the  break from  Dec.  23  to  Jan.  2 inclusive.  Happy  holidays! 


Offer  Warmth  through  Charity 


The  Students  Administrative 
Council  (SAC)  wants  faculty 
and  staff  to  search  their  closets  for 
hats,  gloves,  scarves,  socks  and  any 
other  clothing  that  could  keep  a poor 
or  homeless  person  warm  this  winter. 

SAC  is  also  asking  for  volunteers 
to  help  sort,  box  and  distribute  the 
clothing  to  a variety  of  shelters, 
churches,  social  agencies  and  direct- 
ly to  people  living  on  the  streets  of 
Toronto. 

Both  requests  are  part  of  Share 
the  Warmth,  SAC’s  second  annual 
clothing  drive  for  the  needy.  The 
campaign  runs  until  Jan.  14. 


Drop-off  boxes  and  bins  have  been 
set  up  at  a number  of  campus  loca- 
tions including  Robarts  Library, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building,  Simcoe  Hall  and 
21  King’s  College  Circle,  said  Chris 
Flowe,  chair  of  the  drive,  and  a thir  d- 
year  economics  student.  Anyone  will- 
ing to  spend  a couple  of  hours  help- 
ing to  distribute  the  clothing  on  the 
weekends  of  Jan.  15-16  and  Jan.  22- 
23  can  call  Howe  at  978-4911,  ext. 
333,  or  Peter  O’Brien,  manager 
(community  relations)  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Affairs,  at 
978-7714. 


Last  year’s  drive  was  extremely 
successful,  Howe  said.  Donors,  most 
of  them  students,  gave  hundreds  of 
items  of  clothing  as  well  as  about 
700  pounds  of  food  and  toys.  The 
Daily  Bread  Food  Bank,  Salvation 
Army  and  the  Scott  Mission  were 
among  the  recipients.  With  faculty 
and  staff  contributing  this  year,  he 
hopes  the  drive  will  collect  even  more. 

“It  doesn’t  take  much  effort  to  go 
through  your  closet  and  although 
the  clothing  may  be  used  or  old, 
it  will  mean  a lot  to  one  of  the 
thousands  of  homeless  people  in 
Toronto,”  Flowe  said. 


DAVID  WOHLFAHRT 


In  Brief 


Budget  cut  old  news 

News  was  circulating  last  week  that  a government  memo  had 

been  leaked,  revealing  plans  to  cut  $34  million  from  the  budgets  of 
colleges  and  universities  next  year.  However,  universities  and  faculty 
associations  were  informed  about  the  planned  cuts  in  June,  says  Michel 
Rodrigue,  press  officer  in  the  office  of  David  Cooke,  minister  of 
education  and  training.  “They  were  told  to  expect  a minimum  of  $34 
million,”  said  Rodrigue.  The  actual  figure  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
federal  government’s  transfer  payments  to  the  provinces,  to  be  announced 
in  January,  he  said.  President  Robert  Prichard  told  Business  Board  in 
August  that  government  officials  had  indicated  there  would  be  reductions 
of  $22  million  for  universities  and  $12  million  for  colleges  in  1994-95. 
U of  T’s  share  would  be  about  $4.4  million  and  would  be  added  to  the  $3 
million  cut  announced  in  April.  Professor  Bill  Graham,  president  of  the 
U of  T Faculty  Association,  said  the  government  is  reneging  on  its 
promise  made  to  universities  in  November  last  year  that  if  they  agreed  to 
a budget  freeze  in  1993-94,  they  would  receive  a one  percent  increase  in 
1994-95.  “We  can’t  take  anything  the  government  says  about  plans 
seriously.  They  will  be  made  up  as  needed,”  he  said.  “There  is  little 
coalescence  between  what  the  government  says  and  what  it  does.” 


U of  T highly  innovative 

U of  T ranks  31st  among  North  America’s  estimated  300 
universities  when  it  comes  to  revenue  from  its  inventions  and  patents,  ac- 
cording to  a recent  survey  by  the  Association  of  University  Technology 
Managers,  Inc.  Edward  Kenney,  president  of  the  Innovations  Foundation, 
told  Business  Board  Dec.  6 that  in  1992-93,  U ofT  earned  $950,000  in  roy- 
alties and  licensing  fees  from  inventions.  The  survey  also  ranked  10  Canadian 
universities  and  U of  T placed  second  behind  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
which  earned  $1.6  million. 


Graduate  women’s  studies  approved 

A PROPOSAL  FOR  A COLLABORATIVE  GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  WOMEN’S 
studies  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  Academic  Board  Nov.  4.  The 
program  is  intended  to  promote  research  in  the  field  through  interdisciplinary 
studies  and  to  encourage  collaboration  between  faculty  and  graduate  students. 
At  present  U of  T graduate  students  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  qual- 
ify as  specialists  in  women’s  studies.  The  participating  graduate  units  in  com- 
munity health,  drama,  education,  English,  French,  law,  philosophy,  polit- 
ical science  and  sociology  will  each  contribute  courses  of  relevance  to  the 
program  and  provide  facilities  for  the  supervision  of  graduate  research. 
Two  newly  developed  core  seminars  will  also  be  offered.  Governing  Council 
must  approve  the  proposal. 


Plans  for  cardiac  centre  unveiled 

On  Dec.  9 The  Toronto  Hospital  unveiled  its  plans  for  a new 
cardiac  centre,  scheduled  to  open  in  1997  at  Gerrard  and  Elizabeth  Sts.  The 
centre  will  streamline  the  services  currently  offered  at  various  locations  at 
The  Toronto  Hospital’s  General  and  Western  divisions.  Peter  Munk, 
founder  and  chair  of  American  Barrack  Resources  Corp.,  has  donated  $5 
million  to  the  project,  the  largest  single  donation  ever  made  to  the  hospi- 
tal. Proceeds  from  a $25  million  capital  campaign  will  be  used  to  renovate 
the  hospital’s  Gerrard  Wing  and  parts  of  the  Bell  Wing  and  the  Eaton 
Building. 


Rang  receives  community  service  award 

Professor  Mercer  Rang  of  the  Department  of  Surgery  and 
staff  surgeon  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  has  received  a community 
service  award  from  the  Ontario  Orthopaedic  Association.  The  award,  pre- 
sented Nov.  5,  recognizes  the  volunteer  work  he  has  done  in  Malawi  and 
other  developing  countries  for  the  world-wide  organization  Orthopaedic 
Overseas. 


McGill  Appoints  U of  T Professor 


IN  the  future  research  uni- 

versities  concerned  about  quality 
will  have  to  make  tough  choices 
about  what  programs  they  can  and 
cannot  offer,  says  Professor  Bernard 
Shapiro  of  U of  T’s  Faculty  of 
Education  (FEUT),  the  newly 
appointed  principal  and  vice-chan- 
cellor of  McGill  University. 

Institutions  like  U of  T and 
McGill  can  no  longer  do  all  the 
things  they  would  like  and  are  ap- 
propriate for  them  to  do,  he  said  in 
an  interview.  “The  challenge  is  one 
of  choice.  Universities  will  have  to 
decide  which  things  they  are  going 
to  do  absolutely  best  and  which  good 
things  they  are  going  to  leave  aside.” 
Driving  this  process,  Shapiro  be- 
lieves, will  be  the  relatively  con- 
strained fiscal  situation  affecting 
post-secondary  education,  expected 
to  persist  for  at  least  a decade. 

He  emphasized,  however,  he  has 
not  formulated  specific  plans  for 
McGill.  In  the  university  environ- 
ment, he  noted,  a new  leader  should 
work  with  others  through  the  colle- 
gial process  to  identify  goals  and 
directions. 

A professor  with  FEUT’s  educa- 
tional policy  and  foundation  studies 
department  since  February,  Shapiro, 
58,  is  considered  one  of  Canada’s 
top  educational  theorists.  Born  in 
Montreal,  he  is  a graduate  of  McGill, 
with  a PhD  in  education  from 


Harvard  University.  He  is  a former 
dean  of  education  at  Boston 
University  and  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  director  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  (OISE)  and  provincial 
deputy  minister  of  colleges  and 
universities. 

McGill’s  board  of  governors 
announced  Shapiro’s  appointment 
Nov.  22.  He  replaces  David  Johnston 
who  has  headed  the  university  since 
1978  and  is  returning  to  teaching 
law.  Shapiro  takes  office  Aug.  1. 


Bernard  Shapiro 


Dean  Michael  Fullan  of  the  edu- 
cation faculty,  who  worked  with 
Shapiro  at  OISE  in  the  1980s,  said 
McGill’s  gain  is  U of  T’s  loss.  “He  is 
a terrific  educator.  Obviously  he  is 


going  on  to  an  important  job  and 
we  wish  him  well  but  it  is  going  to 
be  a great  loss  for  us.” 

Alex  Paterson,  McGill’s  governing 
board  chair,  said  in  a statement  that 
McGill  has  a history  of  national  lead- 
ers in  the  principal’s  office.  “I  know 
that  Dr.  Shapiro  will  continue  this 
tradition  and  guide  the  university 
with  distinction  towards  the  21st 
century.  He  is  exceptionally  well 
qualified  and  has  thought  deeply 
about  the  major  issues  facing  high- 
er education  today.” 

One  of  those  issues  is  that  uni- 
versities will  have  to  compete  with 
the  private  sector  for  “knowledge 
workers”  or  highly  skilled  individu- 
als who  possess  vast  amounts  of  in- 
formation. The  two  might  do  better 
to  work  collaboratively  to  jointly  ac- 
cess these  workers  and  do  work  that 
would  be  of  mutual  benefit,  Shapiro 
said. 

Universities  will  also  have  to  deal 
with  pressure  to  increase  enrolment 
and  develop  closer  ties  with  each 
other  and  the  colleges,  while  retain- 
ing their  individuality.  “We  are  in 
the  midst  of  a long  transition  from  a 
very  elite  system  to  a mass  system  of 
higher  education,”  he  said.  “My  sense 
is  that  as  the  system  gets  larger  and 
larger,  we’re  going  to  have  differen- 
tiation. How  to  differentiate  without 
devaluing  is  going  to  be  something 
very  critical.” 


Divestment  Policy  Rescinded 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
engaged  in  socially  injurious  practices 
and  for  a re-evaluation  of  U of  T’s 
investment.) 

The  committee  believes  the 
University  “should  consider  whether 
the  principle  of  maximizing  revenues 
is  an  appropriate  basis  for  its  invest- 
ment policy  as  the  90s  unfold.”  It 
quotes  a submission  from  the 
Graduate  Students’  Union  that  sug- 
gests other  criteria  — such  as  social 


responsibility,  environmentally  sound 
production,  fair  labour  procedures 
and  sound  health  and  safety  practices 
— be  taken  into  account. 

Bryan  Davies,  vice-president  (busi- 
ness affairs),  told  board  members  that 
President  Robert  Prichard  “has  taken 
note  of  the  observations”  contained  in 
the  report.  Later  this  year  Prichard 
plans  to  present  a proposal  to 
University  Affairs  Board  to  modify 
the  1978  policy. 


The  committee,  chaired  by 
Professor  Clifford  Shearing,  direc- 
tor of  the  Centre  of  Criminology, 
had  a mandate  to  examine  the 
1988  policy  on  non-investment  in 
South  Africa  and  determine  whether 
it  should  be  rescinded.  The  group  re- 
ceived submissions  from  the  graduate 
students,  the  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Group-Toronto,  the  West  Indian 
Students’  Association  and  the  African 
Canadian  Students,  among  others. 


Funding  Review  Cause  for  Concern 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
a lab  by  himself  in  a little  white  coat 
looking  at  beakers.  That  is  not  how 
good  research  is  done  in  our  univer- 
sities.” 

The  Ontario  Confederation  of 
University  Faculty  Associations  is 
concerned  the  government  will  sac- 
rifice the  quality  of  education,  the 
importance  of  research  and  accessi- 
bility to  save  money. 

“Higher  education  is  not  a luxury 


item,”  said  Saul  Ross,  president  of  the 
confederation,  in  a press  release.  “It 
is  a necessary  investment  to  achieve 
a healthy  economy  and  an  equitable 
society.” 

The  government,  Prichard  pre- 
dicted, will  at  some  point  have  to 
“relax  some  of  the  restraints  on  uni- 
versities.” It  has  not  been  willing  to 
“liberate  universities  to  pursue  their 
own  solutions  to  the  challenges  of 
access,  equity  and  quality.” 


In  an  interview  Peter  Wright,  the 
ministry’s  director  of  strategic  fund- 
ing, said  the  time  has  come  for  uni- 
versities to  find  better  ways  of  man- 
aging their  resources.  “The  days 
when  the  government  had  money  to 
give  to  public  institutions  to  increase 
services  are  gone,”  he  said. 
“Governments  no  longer  have  that 
flexibility,  so  just  as  the  private  sec- 
tor is  having  to  adjust,  so  must  the 
public  sector.” 


1993  United  Way 
Campaign  — U of  T 

- Goal  $610,000 
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Performance 

Benchmarks 

Debated 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

COMPARING  ONE  UNIVERSITY 
to  another  is  as  difficult  as 
comparing  apples  to  carrots,  say 
many  institutions.  Nevertheless  the 
search  continues  for  a simple  way  to 
measure  performance. 

University  administrators  are 
critical  of  the  nationwide  rankings 
published  annually  by  Maclean’s 
newsmagazine.  Yet,  in  some  cases, 
they  must  produce  indicators  that 
satisfy  government  demands  for  ac- 
countability measures.  Last  month 
the  issue  was  discussed  at  a sym- 
posium held  by  the  Association  of 
Universities  8c  Colleges  of  Canada 
(AUCC)  in  Winnipeg. 

Some  provinces,  including 
Ontario,  are  formulating  indica- 
tors, said  Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice- 
president  (planning),  who  led  one 
of  the  workshops  at  the  sympo- 
sium. In  other  provinces  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  indicators 
are  the  best  way  to  hold  universities 
accountable.  With  the  exception 
of  the  AUCC  administration,  al- 
most everyone  is  opposed  to  na- 
tional indicators,  he  noted. 

“One  of  the  problems  with 
national  indicators  is  they  would 
have  to  be  so  general  that  they  re- 
ally wouldn’t  be  useful,”  Lang  ex- 
plained. University  systems  differ 
from  one  province  to  another,  he 
said. 

BC,  for  example,  has  an  inte- 
grated junior  college-university  sys- 
tem where  many  students  enter 
university  in  second  or  third  year. 
In  Ontario  most  students  go  di- 
recdy  from  secondary  school  to  uni- 
versity while  the  CEGEPs  in 
Quebec  function  as  the  last  year  of 
high  school  and  the  first  of  uni- 
versity. Comparing  retention  rates 
in  three  different  systems  would 
not  only  be  impossible,  it  would 
also  imply  that  one  system  is  bet- 
ter than  the  other,  Lang  said. 

The  Broadhurst  task  force  on 


university  accountability  that  re- 
ported last  May  to  David  Cooke, 
Ontario’s  minister  of  education  and 
training,  does  not  support  the 
concept  of  national  comparisons. 
The  task  force  proposed  that  uni- 
versities develop  their  own  indi- 
cators that  would  be  monitored 
by  an  independent  committee. 
(Cooke  is  expected  to  respond  to 
the  Broadhurst  report  in  January.) 

Robert  Davidson,  director  of  re- 
search and  policy  with  AUCC,  said 
the  discussions  in  Winnipeg  will 
help  to  shape  a proposal  that  goes 
before  AUCC’s  board  in  March. 
Despite  AUCC  members’  opposi- 
tion to  the  notion  of  national  indi- 
cators, the  proposal  may,  indeed, 
recommend  that  such  measures  be 
developed. 

However,  said  Davidson,  any 
measures  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
individual  objectives  of  universi- 
ties. “Institutions  pursue  different 
goals.  How  they  interpret  their 
missions  differs  a great  deal.  We 
are  concerned  that  our  ap- 
proach to  indicators  does  not  un- 
dermine the  vitality  and  diversity  of 
the  institutions.  If  the  indicators 
are  merely  used  to  standardize,  they 
have  not  achieved  their  goal  at  all.” 

On  the  other  hand,  government 
preoccupation  with  performance 
indicators  may  fade,  said  Davidson. 
He  is  interested  in  knowing  exact- 
ly how  much  pressure  provincial 
governments  are  exerting  on  uni- 
versities to  produce  accountability 
measures.  “My  sense  is  that  the 
pressure  is  abating,”  he  said.  “When 
governments  specify  their  expec- 
tations,' indicators  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  what  they  want.” 

Surveys  such  as  the  one  by 
Maclean’s  will  probably  continue, 
Lang  said,  but  they  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  reliable  measures  of 
performance  and  accountability. 
“We  should  take  them  for  what 
they  are  — commercial  ventures 
aimed  at  selling  magazines.” 


Funding  Questioned 


UOF  T WOULD  BE  ABLE  TO  MAKE 
mortgage  payments  on  the  pro- 
posed building  for  the  Fields  Institute 
for  Research  in  Mathematical 
Sciences  even  if  the  facility  lost  its 
government  funding,  Business  Board 
heard  Dec.  6. 

Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice  president 
(planning),  told  members  that  if  the 
institute  could  not  pay  U of  T 
$500,000  in  rent  and  operating  costs 
and  had  to  close,  the  University  would 
use  the  building  for  academic  and 
administrative  offices,  currently  oc- 
cupying rental  space  elsewhere. 
U of  T would  cover  the  mortgage 
through  rental  savings. 

Lang  was  addressing  concerns 
about  funding  raised  by  board  mem- 
ber Thomas  Simpson,  an  alumni  rep- 
resentative. Simpson  wanted  to  know 
what  measures  the  University  has 
taken  to  handle  the  financial  risks  of 


relying  on  government  funds  to  erect 
the  $7.4  million  building  on  College 
St. 

Lang  said  the  institute  receives 
nearly  $2  million  annually  in  grants 
from  the  Ministry  of  Education  8c 
Training  and  the  Natural  Sciences 
8c  Engineering  Research  Council 
(NSERC).  It  secures  an  additional 
$400,000  a year  from  the  three 
sponsoring  universities  — U of  T, 
McMaster  and  Waterloo. 

Lang  added  that  although  the 
provincial  government  contribution  is 
made  on  a year-to-year  basis  and 
NSERC’s  is  for  three  years  at  a time, 
there  is  no  indication  at  this  point 
that  those  funds  will  be  withdrawn. 
The  proposal  to  construct  a new 
home  for  the  prestigious  institute  at 
U of  T has  already  been  approved  by 
Academic  Board  and  will  be  discussed 
at  Governing  Council  Dec.  16. 


Homolka  File  Shut  Down 


UOF  T HAS  SHUT  DOWN  AN 
Internet  file  carrying  details 
banned  from  publication  on  the 
trial  of  Karla  Homolka  but  cam- 
pus users  may  still  be  able  to  access 
the  information. 

David  Sadleir,  vice-president 
(computing  and  communications), 
said  the  Dec.  1 closure  of  Internet 
newsgroup  alt.fan.karla-homolka  was 
prompted  by  legal  considerations  — 
there  is  a court  order  prohibiting 
the  distribution  of  information  on 
the  case.  However,  there  is  nothing 
U of  T can  do  to  stop  people  on 
campus  from  reading  the  material 
on  Internet  if  it  is  posted  under  a 
different  name. 

“There  are  thousands  of  bulletin 
boards  and  gigabits  of  information  in 
the  system  and  we  have  no  way  of 
monitoring  them  all,”  he  said. 

Homolka  was  convicted  this  sum- 
mer on  two  counts  of  manslaughter 
in  the  deaths  of  teenagers  Kristen 
French  and  Leslie  Mahaffy.  Justice 


Francis  Kovacs  of  the  Ontario  Court, 
General  Division,  imposed  the  pub- 
lication ban  in  an  attempt  to  ensure 
that  Homolka’s  estranged  husband 
Paul  Teale  — who  faces  two  charges 
of  first-degree  murder  in  connection 


Four  outstanding  individuals 

were  honoured  at  fall  convoca- 
tion ceremonies  last  month.  Karen 
Kain,  principal  dancer  with  the 
National  Ballet  of  Canada,  spoke 
about  her  formula  for  success:  tradi- 
tion, teamwork  and  individual  talent. 
The  crowning  ingredient,  she  said, 
“is  the  willingness  to  take  risks  and  to 
pick  yourself  up  and  try  again  when 
you  fail....  As  Canadian  actress  Mary 
Pickfbrd  said,  ‘Failure  is  not  the  falling 
down  but  the  staying  down.’” 

Michele  Gendreau-Massaloux, 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  spoke  about  cooperative  pro- 


with  the  deaths  — receives  a fair 
hearing. 

Several  other  Canadian  universities 
have  also  tried  to  comply  with 
Kovacs’  ban  including  UBC  and 
McGill  and  Dalhousie  Universities. 


grams  at  European  universities  and 
their  effect  on  the  EEC:  Europe  will 
be  “a  multilingual  mosaic  or  will  not 
exist  at  all;  with  no  dominant  centre 
she  will  be  ready  to  recognize  contri- 
butions from  without,  just  as  ancient 
Rome  assimilated  Greece,  and  will 
be  a gentle  integrator,  performing  her 
task  without  the  help  of  churches, 
parties  or  armies.  She  will  be  both  a 
path  and  a voice  of  tire  future,  more 
than  a lady  of  the  manor,  draped  in 
her  old  but  magnificent  finery.” 

For  convocation  coverage  on  Saul 
Bellow  and  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  see 
page  6. 


Wise  Words 


Stress  Test? 


Hong  Trang,  a student  at  Parkdale  Collegiate  Institute,  turns  the  tension  machine  wheel  to  test  the  strength  of  paper 
which  has  been  clamped  into  place.  About  100 female  high  school  students  visited  labs  and participated  in  hands-on 
activities  during  U ofTs  second  annual  Discover  Science  Day  Nov.  24.  The  Faculties  of  Arts  & Science  and  Applied 
Science  & Engineering  sponsored  the  event  to  encourage  more  young  women  to  consider  careers  in  science. 
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Vickers  Committed  to  Students 


Shook  Centralized  Administration 


A Healthy 
Holiday 

IN  A DITHER  BECAUSE  YOU  STILL 
haven’t  found  a gift  for  picky  Aunt 
Penelope?  The  Faculty  of  Medicine 
has  the  perfect  present,  The  Complete 
Canadian  Health  Guide. 

The  557-page  softcover  reference 
book  covers  the  health  gamut  from 
inside  to  outside  the  body,  from  pre- 
conception to  old  age.  “It’s  not  an 
encyclopedic  look  at  ailments,”  said 
editor  June  Engel.  “It’s  a book  more 
in  line  with  the  aspects  of  personal 
health  identified  by  health  promotion 
experts.” 

Engel,  editor  of  the  faculty’s 
Health  News  bulletin,  compiled  the 
guide  over  a two  and  a half  year  pe- 
riod and  consulted  more  than  1,000 
medical  experts  across  Canada.  Fact- 
checking took  a great  deal  of  time 
and  some  sections  went  through  25 
drafts,  she  said.  For  the  emergency 
first  aid  chapter,  for  example,  she 
sent  the  draft  to  five  heads  of  emer- 
gency departments.  This  book,  she 
said,  “represents  a consensus  view. 
It’s  not  just  one  doctor’s  view  and  it’s 
not  just  U of  T faculty.” 

The  health  guide,  published  by  Key 
Porter  Books  Ltd.,  offers  practical 
tips  such  as  how  to  kick  a drug  habit, 
look  after  your  hair,  choose  a doctor 
and  beat  the  heat.  It  describes  when 
and  how  to  use  medications,  what  re- 
actions to  watch  for  and  details  spe- 
cific symptoms  of  conditions  such  as 
cancer,  dependencies  and  eating  dis- 
orders. The  guide  is  available  from  the 
U of  T and  other  bookstores. 


Professor  Emeritus  George 
Vickers  of  the  Department  of 
Fine  Art,  a generous  teacher  and  ac- 
complished administrator,  died  Nov. 
3 at  the  age  of  79. 

Born  in  St.  Catharines,  Vickers 
studied  at  McMaster  University 
where  he  earned  a BA  in  history  in 
1936.  He  completed  an  MA  in  art 
history  at  Harvard  in  1939  and  went 
to  France  to  begin  doctoral  studies. 

After  the  war,  Vickers  came  to 
U of  T as  a lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  Art  6c  Archaeology, 
the  former  name  of  the  fine  art  de- 
partment. He  served  as  chair  from 
1965  to  1971  and  again  in  1977- 
78.  He  retired  in  1980. 


Professor  Douglas  Richardson  of 
the  Department  of  Fine  Art  said 
Vickers  was  extremely  devoted  to 
the  department.  One  of  his  many 
accomplishments  was  guiding  the 


development  of  the  doctoral  pro- 
gram in  the  history  of  art  which  in- 
volved enlarging  the  faculty  comple- 
ment and  the  University’s  library 
resources. 

Under  Vickers’  direction  fine  art 
evolved  from  a very  small  depart- 
ment at  the  top  of  the  south-east 
stairs  at  University  College  into  a 
comparatively  large  one  that  now  fills 
most  of  the  sixth  floor  at  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  Vickers,  Richardson  said, 
remained  a “gifted  generalist”  with  a 
strong  commitment  to  undergradu- 
ate education. 

“Insomnia  and  curiosity  led  him 
to  read  widely  and  he  put  the  results 
at  the  disposal  of  his  students,”  said 
Richardson,  who  studied  under 
Vickers  in  the  mid-1950s.  “Rising 
very  early,  he  would  read  at  length  be- 
fore he  began  the  day  and  he  shared 
his  discoveries  constantly.  Graduate 
students  benefited  particularly  when 
he  recommended  unfamiliar  works 
and  lent  them  his  own  copy.” 

Outside  the  University,  Vickers 
played  an  important  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Canadian  cultural  in- 
stitutions. He  was  a member  of  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario’s  exhibition 
committee  for  almost  a quarter  of  a 
century  and  belonged  to  the  Visiting 
Committee  of  the  National  Gallery 
for  more  than  a decade. 

University  College  is  holding  a 
memorial  gathering  for  Vickers  on 
Monday,  Jan.  24  at  5:30  p.m.  in 
room  140. 


Professor  Emeritus  Laurence 

Shook,  a noted  medievalist 
scholar,  Roman  Catholic  priest  and 
former  president  of  St.  Michael’s 
College,  died  Oct.  23.  He  was  83 
years  old. 

Shook  was  a native  of  Toronto 
and  attended  U of  T.  He  graduated 
in  1932  with  a degree  in  English 
and  history  and  a master’s  in  philos- 
ophy. From  1932  to  1936  he  studied 
theology  at  St.  Basil’s  Seminary  in 
Toronto  and  was  ordained  in  1935. 

Five  years  later  he  obtained  a PhD 
in  English  philology  from  Harvard 
University  and  came  to  St.  Michael’s 
where  he  began  a 35-year  tenure  in  the 
Department  of  English.  He  was  the 
department  head  from  1942  to  1961. 

While  in  that  role  he  was  also 
president  of  St.  Michael’s  College 
and  superior  of  the  college’s  Basilian 
Fathers  from  1952  to  1958.  In  1952 
he  brought  about  the  amalgamation 
of  St.  Michael’s,  St.  Joseph’s  and 
Loretto  Colleges  into  one  institu- 
tion under  a centralized  administra- 
tion. Two  years  later  he  helped  to 
initiate  provincial  legislation  amend- 
ing the  century-old  College  Act  to 
enable  the  conferring  of  civil  degrees 
in  theology.  In  1958  St.  Michael’s 
obtained  its  university  charter. 

Shook  also  taught  in  the  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies  start- 
ing in  1946.  He  was  named  its  pres- 
ident for  two  six-year  terms  starting 
in  1961.  During  his  time  there  he  en- 
couraged U of  T to  establish  its  own 


Centre  for  Medieval  Studies  which 
occurred  in  1962. 

In  1965  he  attended  the  final 
full  session  of  Vatican  II  as  an  ad- 
viser on  the  Canadian  hierarchy. 
In  1967  he  chaired  and  organized 
the  International  Congress  on 
the  Theology  of  the  Renewal  of 
the  Church  which  took  place  in 
Toronto  and  attracted  over  2,000 
theologians  from  Canada  and 
around  the  world. 

In  1971  the  University  of 
Toronto  Press  published  Shook’s 
Catholic  Post-Secondary  Education 
in  English-speaking  Canada:  A 
History.  Shook  also  wrote  a biogra- 
phy of  his  colleague,  French 
philosopher  Etienne  Gilson  after 
translating  Gilson’s  Heloise  and 
Abelard  and  The  Christian  Philosophy 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  was  work- 
ing on  a third  translation  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 
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Library  Examines  Fees  for  External  Customers 


People  from  outside  the 
University  community  who  use 
the  services  of  the  U of  T Library 
may  have  to  start  paying  for  the 
privilege. 

The  library  is  currently  consider- 
ing the  possibility  of  charging  fees  to 


cover  the  costs  of  providing  some 
services  to  external  users.  Library  ser- 
vices coordinator  Norma  Lewis  said 
in  an  interview  that  the  growing 
number  of  outside  users  is  adding 
to  the  strain  on  an  already  heav- 
ily burdened  system.  U of  T stu- 


dents and  faculty  complain  increas- 
ingly about  overcrowding  in  the  li- 
brary and  the  difficulty  of  laying  their 
hands  on  the  books  they  need. 

The  fees  question  has  been  re- 
ceiving close  consideration  since  June 
1992  when  a 16-member  provostial 


A Rose  to  Remember 


Kimberly  Aube,  a mechanical  engineering  student,  places  one  of  14  white  roses  in  a vase  in  memory  of  the  14  women 
killed  at  I’Ecole  Poly  technique  Dec.  6, 1989.  Aube  is  the  1993  winner  of  Les  Quatorze  Award,  established  through  the 
support  of  philanthropist  Clarice  Chalmers  to  commemorate  the  loss.  About  700 people  attended  the  memorial  service 
at  Convocation  Hall. 


Nowlan  Named  Environmental  Adviser 


Professor  David  Nowlan  of 
the  Department  of  Economics 
has  been  appointed  provostial  advis- 
er on  environmental  education. 

“The  problems  facing  the  natural 
environment  in  today  s world  are  sub- 
stantial and  pressing,”  Provost  Adel 
Sedra  said  in  an  announcement  Dec. 
7.  “Though  the  University  has  long 
been  involved  in  helping  to  solve  these 
problems  through  its  educational  pro- 
grams and  research,  I believe  it  is 
time  to  take  special  action  to  coordi- 
nate and  highlight  our  environmen- 
tally related  activities.” 

The  appointment  takes  effect  Jan. 
1 and  is  “very  part-time,”  Nowlan 


said  in  an  interview.  While  gaining  an 
overview  of  environmental  activities 
at  U of  T and  reflecting  on  how 
things  might  be  done  better,  Nowlan 
plans  to  continue  his  teaching  and  re- 
search in  economics.  After  18  months 
he  and  Sedra  will  discuss  whether 
the  appointment  should  be  extended. 

Rather  than  creating  new  struc- 
tures, the  University  should  continue 
to  offer  environmental  studies  that 
build  on  the  existing  disciplinary  focus 
of  the  University,  said  Nowlan.  “I 
don’t  think  we’re  necessarily  looking 
for  huge  changes  but  then  again  I 
may  decide  that  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing more  revolutionary.  I can’t 


predict  the  direction  my  thinking  will 
take.” 

Nowlan  is  not  an  environmental 
researcher  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  He  has  a background  in  geo- 
physics and  geology,  has  studied 
philosophy  and  as  an  economist 
has  examined  such  issues  as  urban 
economics,  transportation,  land-use 
policy  and  economic  development  in 
Africa.  Between  1978  and  1988  he 
served  first  as  vice-dean  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  and  then  as 
U of  T’s  vice-president  (research). 
Last  year  he  was  chair  of  a task  force 
on  graduate  environmental  teaching 
and  research. 


committee  to  review  the  U of  T 
Library  issued  its  report.  In  its  rec- 
ommendations the  committee  called 
on  the  library  to  review  cost-recovery 
mechanisms  that  might  be  intro- 
duced for  services  to  non-University 
patrons. 

President  Robert  Prichard  told 
the  Nov.  4 meeting  of  Academic 
Board  that  he  favours  some  form  of 
pricing  scheme.  Within  the  aca- 
demic world,  he  acknowledged,  there 
is  a general  ethic  that  access  to  books 
should  be  free.  The  members  of  the 
U of  T community,  however,  are 
paying  the  price  for  the  library’s  open 
policies.  Prichard  argued  that  the 
University’s  own  students  and  faculty 
should  have  preferred  access  to  li- 
brary services. 

The  U of  T Library  lends  far 
more  to  other  universities  in  Ontario 
than  it  borrows.  Figures  from  the 
Ontario  Council  of  University 
Libraries  show  that  in  1990-91  the 
U of  T Library  was  responsible  for 
32  percent  of  all  the  inter-university 
loans  in  the  province.  By  contrast  it 
accounted  for  just  eight  percent  of  the 
borrowing. 

In  that  same  year  the  library 
loaned  more  than  97,000  items  to  a 
variety  of  other  external  users  in- 
cluding government  ministries  and 
private  organizations.  Estimates  sug- 
gest that,  in  all,  as  many  as  18 


percent  of  U of  T Library  patrons 
come  from  outside  the  University. 

The  possibility  that  the  University 
might  ask  the  provincial  government 
for  support  to  cover  the  cost  of  main- 
taining Robarts  as  a provincial  re- 
search library  has  been  discussed. 
Prichard,  however,  said  the  govern- 
ment would  likely  respond  by  asking 
the  University  to  cede  some  control 
over  the  facility. 

If  the  library  does  not  address 
the  cost-recovery  issue  the  conse- 
quences could  be  grim.  Provost 
Adel  Sedra  told  the  board  that  the 
library  system  is  already  stretching 
its  budget  — approximately  $39 
million  in  1993-94  — to  the  limit. 
“There  is  a need  now  to  be  creative 
and  devise  ways  to  generate  addi- 
tional income,”  he  said.  “If  not, 
we’ll  have  to  cut  services.” 

Such  a move  would  only  increase 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of 
the  library.  “There’s  a growing 
sense  that  the  things  you  want  just 
aren’t  on  the  shelves  when  you  need 
them,”  said  Deanne  Fisher,  liaison 
officer  with  the  Association  of  Part- 
time  Undergraduate  Students. 
“Students  lead  stressful  lives  al- 
ready and  they  don’t  need  the 
added  stress  of  going  to  the  library 
to  do  research  for  an  essay  and  find- 
ing that  half  or  all  of  the  source 
material  is  missing.” 


Student  Majority 
Proposed  for  Council 


BY  KARINA  DAHUN 

Students  want  a greater  say 
in  how  their  non-academic  fees 
are  spent  and  their  concerns  may  be 
dealt  with  before  the  end  of  the  aca- 
demic year.  A plan,  however,  will  have 
to  consider  the  wishes  of  the  suburban 
colleges,  University  Affairs  Board 
heard  Nov.  30. 

Last  May,  Governing  Council  de- 
cided to  increase  non-academic  fees 
over  a three-year  period.  Students  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  budgets 
of  Hart  House  and  the  Department  of 
Athletics  & Recreation  as  well  as  carry 
the  cost  for  a number  of  other  stu- 
dent services.  By  1995-96  the  new 
fees  will  generate  about  $7  million 
annually. 

The  question  of  how  students  can 
influence  the  allocation  of  these  funds 
has  been  debated  for  almost  a year. 
Two  proposed  models  have  already 
been  rejected.  On  Nov.  30  the  board 
discussed  the  merits  of  a third 
proposal,  this  one  submitted  by 
the  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students,  the  Graduate 
Students’  Union  and  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council.  The  board 
agreed  to  support  in  principle  the  cre- 
ation of  a council  on  student  services 
“along  the  lines”  of  the  students’  pro- 
posal. A group  of  board  members  will 
submit  a plan  to  the  board  no  later 
than  April  26, 1994. . 

According  to  the  proposal,  a coun- 
cil on  student  services  would  recom- 
mend to  University  Affairs  Board  how 
to  direct  and  operate  student  services 
throughout  the  University.  It  would 
oversee  matters  of  policy,  finances  and 
operating  plans  and  submit  these  for 


Governing  Council  approval  when 
necessary.  The  council  would  have  15 
voting  members:  nine  students  and 
six  administrators. 

The  non-academic  fees  would  pay 
all  operating  and  space  costs  of  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  (excluding 
the  salary  of  the  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent), the  counselling  and  learning 
skills  service,  part-time  child  care  used 
by  students,  the  International  Student 
Centre,  First  Nations  House,  the 
Housing  Service,  intercampus  trans- 
portation, the  Career  Centre  and  stu- 
dent services  at  Erindale  and 
Scarborough. 

Members  of  Erindale  College  told 
the  board  they  support  the  plan  for 
a council  downtown  but  do  not  think 
it  is  needed  on  their  campus. 
Principal  Desmond  Morton  said 
Erindale  has  its  own  group,  known 
as  Quality  Service  to  Students 
(QSS),  that  has  operated  for  three 
years  and  works  well.  Rather  than 
create  a new  University-wide  coun- 
cil, Morton  suggested  that  Erindale 
continue  to  run  QSS,  while 
Scarborough  and  the  downtown 
campus  devise  their  own  systems. 
QSS  deals  with  Erindale’s  career 
centre,  library,  registrar’s  office, 
health  service,  athletics  and  recre- 
ation, campus  relations,  computing 
services  and  teaching  and  learning 
centre. 

Neelands  suggested  the  proposed 
council  operate  on  a temporary  basis 
until  a formal  review  of  his  office  oc- 
curs. That  would  leave  the  board  time 
to  find  a permanent  model  before 
September  1995  when  non-academ- 
ic fees  will  carry  the  full  cost  of  the 
central  student  services. 
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Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  •wears  a bamboo  hat,  the  election  symbol  of  the  National  League  for 
Democracy.  The  picture  was  taken  in  1989. 


Freedom  from  Fear 


UTt  is  not  power  that  corrupts  but 

JLfear.  Fear  of  losing  power  corrupts  those 
who  wield  it  and  fear  of  the  scourge  of  power 
corrupts  those  who  are  subject  to  it.” 

With  those  words  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  begins 
one  of  her  essays  on  freedom  from  fear. 
Internationally  recognized  for  her  role  in  the 
Burmese  democracy  movement,  she  is  the  first 
to  receive  an  honorary  degree  in  absentia  from 
U of  T.  The  doctor  of  laws  degree  was  pre- 
sented Nov.  25  to  her  husband  Michael  Aris. 

President  Robert  Prichard  remarked  dur-  - 
ing  the  ceremony  that  universities  must  be 
careful  in  associating  themselves  with  causes; 
however,  Aung  San’s  work  for  academic  free- 
dom and  human  rights  warrants  the  University’s 
recognition,  he  said.  U of  T’s  tribute  is  one  of 
many  paid  to  Aung  San,  who  won  the  1991 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Ed  Broadbent,  former  leader  of  the  nation- 
al New  Democratic  Party  and  president  of  the 
International  Centre  for  Human  Rights  8c 
Democracy  Development,  introduced  Aung 
San.  “She  remains  a beacon  of  both  fight  and 
hope  for  those  who  search  for  the  value  of 
truth  and  service,”  said  Broadbent.  “She  is  an 
inspiration  for  those  who  will  not  be  cowed  by 
arbitrary  whim  or  the  abuse  of  power.” 

Held  in  solitary  confinement  since  1989, 
Aung  San  has  more  than  an  intellectual  un- 
derstanding of  fear  and  power.  In  1947  when 
she  was  two  years  old,  her  father,  a popular 
leader  of  Burma’s  independence  movement, 
was  assassinated.  In  1961  she  moved  to  New 
Delhi  with  her  mother,  who  was  named 
Burmese  ambassador  to  India.  Later  she  made 
her  way  to  the  western  world,  including 
Oxford  where  she  earned  a doctoral  degree.  It 
was  at  Oxford  she  met  Aris,  a Tibetan  schol- 
ar, whom  she  married  in  1972.  They  have 
two  sons. 


The  independence  of  Burma,  as  envisioned 
by  her  father,  lasted  from  1948  to  1962  when 
a military  coup  made  way  for  a dictatorship.  In 
1988  Aung  San  returned  to  Rangoon  to  care  for 
her  sick  mother.  Her  visit  occurred  as  an  up- 
rising against  the  government  began  to  take 
shape.  “I  could  not,  as  my  father’s  daughter, 
remain  indifferent  to  all  that  was  going  on,” 
Aung  San  said.  She  helped  to  found  the 
National  League  for  Democracy,  which  won  a 
large  majority  in  the  national  election  of  1990. 
However,  by  then  she  had  spent  almost  a year 
under  house  arrest  and  could  not  assume  her 
place  as  leader  of  the  country.  The  military 
junta  allowed  none  of  the  elected  members  to 
take  their  seats  in  the  legislature. 

Aris  occasionally  visits  Aung  San  in 
Rangoon  and  the  short  convocation  speech 
he  gave  was  based  on  messages  his  wife  had 
asked  him  to  convey.  Most  of  all  she  wanted 
the  event  to  celebrate  her  colleagues  who  do 
not  enjoy  the  high  international  profile  that  she 
does,  Aris  said.  “While  it  has  been  said  that 
Suu  is  the  inspiration  and  strength  of  the  peo- 
ple’s struggle,  in  her  own  opinion  it  is  those  un- 
known warriors  of  the  movement  who  are  so 
much  more  vulnerable  than  she  and  whose 
tremendous  sacrifices  have  gone  unnoticed 
who  are  the  source  of  her  own  inspiration  and 
strength.” 

In  her  essay  Aung  San  comments:  “Saints, 
it  has  been  said,  are  the  sinners  who  go  on 
trying.  So  free  men  are  the  oppressed  who  go 
on  trying  and  who  in  the  process  make  them- 
selves fit  to  bear  the  responsibilities  and  to  up- 
hold the  disciplines  which  will  maintain  a free 
society....  A people  who  would  build  a nation 
in  which  strong  and  democratic  institutions 
are  firmly  established  as  a guarantee  against 
state-induced  power  must  first  learn  to  liber- 
ate their  own  minds  from  apathy  and  fear.” 


Hat; 


Off  to  Nobel  Prize  Winners 

U of T awards  its  first  honorary  degree  in  absentia 
By  Karina  Dahlin 


Saul  Bellow  rubs  his  temples  after  being  fitted  with  a mortarboard  and  ceremonial  attire for  the 
Nov.  22  convocation. 

Children  of  Freedom 


American  author  Saul  Bellow 

received  an  honorary  doctorate  of  letters 
Nov.  22. 

Bellow,  who  was  awarded  the  1976  Nobel 
Prize  for  literature,  spoke  in  his  convocation 
address  about  the  French  philosopher  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau’s  theory  “that  one  learns  best 
when  one  is  free  and  happy.”  The  following  is 
an  excerpt  from  his  speech: 

“Rousseau  was  like  every  real  thinker  essen- 
tially self-taught  and  self-trained.  Only  what 
one  acquires  on  one’s  own  really  matters  in 
the  end.  Rousseau  acknowledged  that  there 
were  certain  things  he  could  not  get  for  him- 
self. For  instance,  he  tried  without  success  to 
teach  himself  Latin  but  he  was  incapable  of 
memorizing  the  rules  so  the  best  he  could  do 
was  put  together  a makeshift  to  help  him 
through  the  classics  he  wanted  to  read.  So  he 
concluded  that  in  some  subjects  a certain 
amount  of  instruction  is  indispensable.  Mostly, 
however,  he  proceeded  without  instruction. 
What  counted  was  that  he  was  able  to  master 
his  Locke  and  his  Leibniz.  He  knew  them  so 
well  that  he  had  no  need  to  consult  their  books. 
It  was  only  after  he  was  in  full  control  of  their 
ideas  that  he  allowed  himself  to  speculate  freely 
on  his  own.... 

“What  the  modern  condition  gives  us  all  is 
a strange  autonomy  or  independence....  This 
autonomy  brings  endless  doubts  and  pains 
with  it  and  this  is  why  we  turn  to  ideologies, 
to  teachers,  to  gurus  and  to  spiritual  counsel- 
lors. Rousseau  was  the  first  of  the  great  mod- 
em synthesis-makers  putting  together  a plan  for 
free  societies  and  for  the  education  of  their 
citizens....  It  was  as  if  he  said  to  himself,  ‘you 
need  a framework,  a blue  print,  here  it  is.’  In 
this  way  he  dominated  western  civilization  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  His  influence  has 
now  weakened  and  many  other  intellectuals 


have  in  the  course  of  these  centuries  come  for- 
ward to  lead  the  children  of  freedom  through 
one  terrible  wilderness  after  another.  One  after 
another,  revisions  of  redemption  have  been 
blasted  and  this  is  what  surrounds  our  present 
autonomy  with  clouds  of  doubt. 

“We  have,  however,  no  alternative  but  to  try 
to  see  clearly  and  to  grasp  the  fundamental  el- 
ements of  reality.  And  what  does  this  mean  for 
each  of  us?  It  means  that  we  must  question 
what  we  have  learned,  to  judge  it  for  ourselves 
and  jettison  whatever  is  faulty  and  misleading. 
For  many  students  an  education  is  an  invest- 
ment and  the  lessons  of  our  teachers  are  what 
we  get  for  our  money.  Common  sense  pushes 
us  towards  the  belief  that  we  must  get  full 
value  for  our  tuition  and  for  thousands  hours 
of  study.  It  is  natural  to  be  loyal  to  what  we  have 
acquired  and  this  is  why  so  many  are  loyal  to 
the  picture  of  the  modern  world  drawn  by 
modern  educators. 

“I  wrote  a book  on  this  subject  once,  a comic 
novel  called  Hertzog.  Hertzog  was  a PhD  who 
fell  apart  in  the  first  great  disappointment  of  his 
fife  and  who  revenged  himself  by  trashing  the 
education  that  had  failed  him.  He  wrote  letters 
to  all  the  authors  he  had  ever  read,  demanding 
an  explanation  for  his  misery.  This  was  my 
ironic  version  of  a serious  subject,  the  serious 
subject  I am  briefly  addressing  this  evening.  We 
actually  have  little  choice  but  to  do  as  Rousseau 
in  his  own  time  did.  Let  us  turn  to  the  very  best 
authors  of  the  past,  give  them  the  closest  read- 
ing possible  and  then  apply  our  own  critical  in- 
telligence to  the  issues  debated  by  the  Platos, 
the  Machiavelfis,  the  Shakespeares  and  the 
great  novelists.  As  things  stand  now  we  have 
no  alternative,  except  the  wastelands  of  con- 
temporary behaviourial  science,  or  the  added 
ideologies  imposed  upon  us  by  various  modem 
movements  of  liberation.” 
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ETTERS 


Society  recommends 

CENSURE  OF  UNB 

Although  the  suspension  of 
Professor  Matin  Yaqzan  at  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  has 
been  lifted,  the  Society  of 
Academic  Freedom  8c  Scholarship 
(SAFS)  continues  to  be  concerned 
about  the  action. 

SAFS  takes  no  position  on  the 
content  of  what  Professor  Yaqzan 
wrote  in  an  opinion  piece  in  a 
student  newspaper.  What  is  of 
grave  concern  is  the  fact  that  no 
evidence  was  produced  that  his 
piece  in  any  way  interfered  with  his 
academic  duties  of  teaching  math- 
ematics and  doing  research.  An 
inquiry  into  the  matter  by  UNB 
may  well  be  appropriate 
but  by  immediately  suspending 
Professor  Yaqzan,  UNB  prejudged 
the  matter,  unfairly  (i.e.,  without 
due  process)  threatened  his  liveli- 
hood and,  most  important, 
brought  into  question  whether 
UNB’s  administration  is  clear 
about  its  obligations  to  uphold 
academic  freedom. 

When  the  suspension  was  lifted 
Nov.  19,  UNB  announced  that 
Professor  Yaqzan  would  be  prohib- 
ited from  teaching  his  classes  and 
that  both  sides  had  agreed  not  to 
discuss  the  terms  under  which  the 
suspension  was  lifted.  Even  if  it 
had  been  lifted  unconditionally, 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  imposed  at 
all  would  have  been  a serious  prob- 
lem. As  it  stands,  the  conditional 
lifting  of  the  suspension  casts 
serious  doubts  about  UNB’s  com- 
mitment to  the  protection  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  We  therefore 
recommend  censure  of  the  UNB 
administration  by  all  groups  and 
organizations  that  appreciate  the 
importance  of  academic  freedom. 

Professor  John  Furedy, 

PRESIDENT,  AND  THE  BOARD  OF 

the  Society  for  Academic 
Freedom  & Scholarship 

Academic  freedom 

HAS  ITS  LIMITS 

Both  Bill  Graham  and  Michael 
Marrus  protest  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick’s  treatment  of 
Matin  Yaqzan  on  the  grounds  that 
his  “academic  freedom”  has  been 
violated  (Yaqzan  Case  Raises 
Questions,  Nov.  22).  Were  that  so, 
it  would  be  a matter  for  great 
concern.  But  are  assertions  about 
date  rape  that  are  arguably  unin- 
formed and  offensive  — perhaps 
even  potentially  inciting  — really 
what  is  supposed  to  be  protected 
by  academic  freedom?  At  some 
point,  do  we  not  risk  turning  a 
cherished  freedom  for  the  doing  of 
creative  and  critical  scholarship 
into  a defence  of  bizarre  and  repre- 
hensible behaviour?  In  automati- 
cally rallying  to  defend  the  unwise 
amongst  us,  how  do  we  differ  from 
any  other  professional  group  that 
misuses  the  rhetoric  of  freedom  to 
avoid  accountability?  And  do  we 
not  in  the  process  lose  track  of  the 


original  point  at  issue,  in  this  case 
date  rape,  and  replace  a student 
issue  with  our  issue? 

As  scholars  we  are  also  teachers 
occupying  positions  of  authority 
over  students.  If  a high  school 
teacher  did  what  Professor  Yaqzan 


did,  woul  d we  as  a matter  of  prin- 
ciple rush  to  his  defence?  Or  would 
we  think  it  might  be  appropriate 
for  him  to  be  removed  from  the 
classroom  and  reassigned  to  other 
duties?  This  is  what  UNB  has 
done  with  respect  to  Yaqzan  and  it 


seems  an  appropriate  response. 
Beyond  that,  our  hypothetical  high 
school  teacher  and  the  real 
Professor  Yaqzan  might  reasonably 
be  required  to  become  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  rights  of  others  on  the 
matter  on  which  they  pontificate. 


In  other  professions  and  other 
work  settings  I am  told  there 
already  exist  programs  to  help 
middle-aged  males  better  under- 
stand women’s  issues.  I could  take 
Professors  Graham  and  Marrus 
more  seriously  if  they  had  at  least 
urged  something  like  that. 

Mel  Watkins 
University  College 

Misleading  headlines 

To  Professor  Sullivan’s  carefully 
reasoned  critique  of  sexual  and 
racial  harassment  offices,  I would 
add  the  following  observations 
(Too  Much  Heat,  Nov.  22).  A 
headline  in  The  Varsity  (Nov.  29) 
reads  “Lecherous  profs  outdated 
but  ubiquitous,  says  [U  of  T sexual 
harassment  officer  Paddy]  Stamp.” 
This  is  not  supported  by  Stamp’s 
comments  in  the  article.  She  is 
quoted  as  saying,  “I  think  the 
stereotype  of  the  lecherous  profes- 
sor who  goes  after  nubile  young 
students  is  not  completely  accurate, 
but  not  completely  obsolete.” 
Lecherous  profs  ubiquitous? 

In  The  Bulletin  Sullivan’s  cri- 
tique is  given  the  incompre- 
hensible, misleading  headline  — 
Too  Much  Heat:  The  problems  of 
opening  the  white  male-oriented 
institutions  to  a diverse  population 
are  exaggerated.  By  contrast,  his 
commentary  is  about  the  intimida- 
tion of  open  discussion  (even 
timid,  friendly  discussion)  of  sex 
and  race  issues  at  universities  by 
university  officers.  No  wonder 
professors  feel  intimidated,  when 
even  the  most  cautious  questions 
about  intimidation  are  distorted  by 
our  university- funded  news  media. 

In  spite  of  their  politically  load- 
ed titles,  these  “harassment”  offices 
have  noble  intentions.  But  by 
systematically  isolating  themselves 
from  student  services  offices  and 
aligning  themselves  with  “special 
interest”  political  motivations,  they 
have  lost  their  credibility  as  fair 
investigators  of  misbehaviour.  The 
University  should  stop  funding 
internal  security  offices  of  political 
correctness  and  start  funding 
teachers  whose  function  is  to  deep- 
en rather  than  censor  the  discus- 
sions of  important  issues. 

John  Yeomans 
Department  of  Psychology 

Letters  Deadlines 

December  20  for  January  10 
January  21  for  January  31 

Letters  to  the  editor 

The  Bulletin  welcomes  letters  from 
its  readers;  these  letters,  however, 
must  be  original  to  The  Bulletin 
and  not  published  elsewhere. 

Please  limit  signatures  to  three  and 
send  them,  fax  them  or  deliver 
them  in  person  to:  Jane  Stirling, 
editor,  The  Bulletin,  21  King’s 
College  Circle,  2nd  floor.  Fax, 
978-7430. 


On  the  Other  Hand 


B Y 


NICHOLAS 


P A S H L E Y 


A Funny  Thing  Happened  in  Class  Today 


At  her  life’s  end  the  heroine  of 
Carol  Shields’  excellent  novel  The 
Stone  Diaries  is  described  as  never  having 
experienced  a number  of  common  20th- 
century  phenomena:  these  include  group 
therapy,  jalapeno  peppers,  nude  bathing 
and  Swedish  dogs.  We  could  all,  no  doubt, 
compose  a list  of  things  we  have  missed  but 
mine  is  now  shorter  by  one.  Unlike  most 
of  the  activities  I have  tried  once,  this  is  one 
my  mother  can  actually  tell  her  friends  about.  Last 
month  I delivered  my  very  first  university  lecture. 

Now,  life’s  a funny  old  thing,  as  the  philosopher 
said,  and  human  experience  is  enormously  diverse. 
Some  of  the  things  I do  on  a daily  basis,  for  instance, 
might  seem  terribly  exotic  to  you.  All  right,  perhaps  not. 
What  I’m  getting  at  is  that  some  readers  of  this  peri- 
odical deliver  lectures  all  the  time.  But  for  me,  it  was 
a novelty. 

This  university’s  School  of  Continuing  Studies  of- 
fers an  evening  course  called  Encounters.  Nearly  100 
people  turn  up  on  Monday  evenings  to  hear  a guest  lec- 
turer talk  about  — well.  I’m  not  sure  what  the  rest  of 
them  talk  about.  Most  of  the  guest  lecturers  are  promi- 
nent in  their  fields  — as  a change  of  pace  they  hired  me. 

The  woman  who  invited  me  to  take  part  prefaced  her 
invitation  with  the  words,  “Frankly  I’ve  never  read 
anything  you’ve  written  and  I’ve  never  heard  of  you....” 
Suitably  flattered,  I readily  agreed  to  speak. 

But  did  I have  a title  for  my  talk?  Well,  when  you 
don’t  lecture  at  universities  regularly  you  want  to  get  the 
right  tone.  It  needed  an  intellectual  ring,  high-mind- 
ed with  just  a hint  of  stuffiness.  So  I proposed:  One 
Person’s  Weltanschauung  Is  Another  Person’s 
Schadenfreude.  A bit  obvious  perhaps  but  I didn’t 
have  much  time  to  think. 

It  turned  out  that  many  of  the  other  speakers  had  al- 
ready requested  that  one  so  I went  to  my  fall-back 


title:  How  Can  I Be  a Post-Structuralist 
When  I Can’t  Even  Put  Up  a Bookcase? 
This,  I was  told,  sounded  too  much  like  a 
woodworking  course.  Since  I hadn’t  a clue 
what  I was  going  to  talk  about  anyway,  it 
seemed  premature  to  be  bickering  over  the 
title. 

So  we  compromised  and  settled  for  A 
Comic  Writer  Looks  at  Life.  Two  months 
ago  in  this  column  I wrote  about  my  ex- 
perience of  speaking  in  public  on  electronic  publishing, 
a subject  I know  nothing  about.  I’m  not  much  better 
on  life,  quite  honestly. 

In  the  end  I changed  the  title  to  A Living  Writer 
Looks  at  Comedy  and  hoped  the  organizers  wouldn’t 
notice.  Not  that  talking  about  comedy  is  any  picnic. 
Some  years  ago,  as  punishment  for  having  co-written 
a book  called  A Beginner’s  Guide  to  Canadian  Humour, 
I appeared  on  a TV  talk  show  as  part  of  a panel  of  com- 
edy writers.  The  best  part  of  the  day  was  getting  to  meet 
a man  who  was  on  the  show  because  he’d  spent  two 
weeks  in  a bathtub  full  of  cold  baked  beans. 

I hope  he  fared  better  than  the  rest  of  us.  Our  com- 
edy panel  was  stunningly  dull,  offering  neither  insight 
nor  laughs.  People  always  expect  discussions  of  humour 
to  be  funny;  they  are  always  disappointed.  Within 
months  of  my  television  appearance,  the  show  was 
cancelled  and  my  publisher  went  bust.  I hope  the  curse 
of  Pashley  won’t  affect  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies. 

So,  what  did  I talk  about  in  my  first  university  lec- 
ture? Well,  I gave  them  an  Irish  joke,  a Welsh  joke,  a 
Newfie  joke,  a Jewish  joke  and  a very  good  joke  about 
a wine  bore  I found  in  — of  all  places  — a University 
of  Toronto  Press  book.  Yes,  I was  surprised  too.  I also 
quoted  from  Freud’s  Jokes  and  Their  Relation  to  the 
Unconscious.  If  my  class  hadn’t  been  unconscious  before, 
they  certainly  were  afterwards. 


l^XTVi 


Holiday  Greetings! 

The  best  of  the  season  (\ 
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Culture  <8 


Art  for  Tech 

If  the  medium  is  the  message,  then  the  artist  is  the  le 

By  Da 


RED  TRUNDLES  ALONG  THE  CARPET,  TRAIL- 
ing  his  electronic  umbilical  cord.  This  evening’s 
edition  of  the  Virtual  Cafe,  an  open  house  or- 
ganized regularly  by  the  McLuhan  Program  in 
Culture  8c  Technology,  is  in  full  swing  and  all 
eyes  are  directed  floorward.  A remote-con- 
trolled robot  20  centimetres  in  height,  with  a small  video  cam- 
era mounted  atop  a wheeled  base,  Fred  is  navigating  through 
a series  of  miniature  art  installations  known  as  the  Toronto 
Cybercity.  As  the  robot  explores  the  lilliputian  surroundings, 
his  TV  eye  transmits  images  along  a videoconferencing  line  to 
a room  in  sunny  Santa  Monica. 

There,  artists  Kit  Galloway  and  Sherrie  Rabinowitz  take 
turns  stabbing  at  the  buttons  on  the  keypad  in  front  of  them. 
Thanks  to  the  high-tech  magic  of  the  videophone  link,  they  are 
able  to  operate  Fred’s  controls  from  thousands  of  miles  away  as 
easily  as  if  they  were  sitting  in  the  same  room.  It’s  an  object  les- 
son in  the  power  of  contemporary  communications  technolo- 
gy to  obliterate  geographical  distance  — and,  as  it  happens,  an 
excellent  way  to  inspect  footwear  fashions  in  distant  locales. 
While  the  two  Californians  are  clearly  taken  with  the  sandbox- 
sized artworks,  Rabinowitz  also  seems  to  enjoy  using  Fred’s 
ankle-high  vantage  to  scrutinize  some  of  the  varieties  of  shoes 
on  display  in  Toronto  this  evening.  Under  her  direction  the 
robot’s  gaze  lingers  particularly  long  on  a splendid  pair  of  red- 
and-blue  suede  platform  boots. 

Through  it  all  Fred’s  creator,  a slim,  bearded  figure  in  a 
Free  Tibet  T-shirt,  hovers  attentively.  Graham  Smith,  the 
project  leader  for  the  McLuhan  program’s  Virtual  Reality  Artist 
Access  Program  (VRAAP)  and  the  host  of  this  evening’s  pro- 
ceedings, is  helping  his  mechanized  offspring  through  its  paces, 
bending  down  periodically  to  untangle  the  long  cord  and  set- 
ting the  robot  back  on  course  when  it  plows  into  the  wall  of  an 
installation.  At  the  end  of  the  demonstration  Smith  intro- 
duces the  artists  involved  and  holds  up  Fred  to  the  videocon- 


ferencing camera  so  that  Galloway  and  Rabinowitz  can  take  a 
good  look. 

“I’m  working  on  a second  robot,”  he  announces,  smiling 
like  a proud  father.  “I  think  we’ll  call  it  Wilma.” 


Though  he  resembles  no  one  so  much  as  the  guy  be- 

hind  the  counter  at  the  local  comic-book  shop,  Smith  is  arguably 
the  living  archetype  of  the  artist  in  an  age  of  such  advanced  in- 
teractive communications  technologies  as  videoconferencing  and 
virtual  reality.  A mixture  of  media  junkie,  visionary,  cyber- 
punk and  basement  inventor,  he  seems  equally  at  home  drop- 
ping references  to  The  Flintstones  and  Star  Trek  or  discussing 
the  rudiments  of  Buddhist  philosophy.  In  his  work  Smith 
bears  out  the  truth  of  one  of  Marshall  McLuhan’s  essential  max- 
ims: namely,  that  the  media  are  too  important  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  business.  Rather,  they  belong  in  the  hands  of  artists 
because,  as  the  celebrated  communications  gum  once  wrote, 
“they  are  art  forms.” 

It  is  precisely  this  philosophy  that  has  led  the  McLuhan 
program,  under  director  Derrick  de  Kerckhove,  to  foster  rela- 
tionships with  artists  like  Smith  who  share  an  interest  in  com- 
munications technologies.  “It  all  goes  back  to  McLuhan  teach- 
ing me  as  a student  that  if  you  want  to  understand  the  impact 
of  technology  on  culture,  you  must  never  forget  the  importance 
of  the  artist,”  de  Kerckhove  says.  “The  artist  is  the  one  who  in- 
terprets culture  and  helps  develop  the  new  sensibility  that  will 
accompany  the  changes  brought  about  by  technology.” 

Smith  is  one  of  a number  of  artists  who  became  involved  with 
the  program  during  the  mid-1980s.  A self-styled  “art  engineer,” 
he  has  cultivated  a fairly  wide  range  of  interests  over  the  years 
— not  least  of  which  is  virtual  reality,  a technology  that  allows 
users  to  enter  computer-generated  and  other  artificially  creat- 
ed environments.  One  of  the  recent  products  of  his  artistic 
efforts,  in  fact,  is  a prototype  virtual  reality  system  that 


de  Kerckhove  decided  to  purchase  last  year  to  use  in  the 
McLuhan  program.  When  Smith  visited  the  modest  coach 
house  hidden  behind  the  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies  to  attend 
to  the  installation  of  his'  system,  he  was  impressed  by  the  as- 
sortment of  other  high-tech  artistic  tools  on  hand.  Soon  after, 
he  proposed  to  an  enthusiastic  de  Kerckhove  the  possibility  of 
launching  the  program  that  became  VRAAP. 

The  idea,  simply,  is  to  make  the  whole  array  of  interactive 
communication  arts  technologies  freely  available  to  artists  and 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  collective  projects 
like  the  Cybercity.  Through  VRAAP,  artists  can  experiment 
with  systems  ranging  from  Sense  8 Inc.’s  Worldtools  software, 


Graham  Smith  gives  some  fathe 


which  facilitates  the  generation  of  virtual  environments,  to 
Toronto  artist  David  Rokeby’s  Very  Nervous  System,  which  em- 
ploys a motion-sensitive  camera  to  allow  users  to  create  music 
with  simple  body  movements.  “Virtual  reality,  in  particular,  is 
an  incredibly  powerful  technology  that’s  going  to  affect  culture 
in  the  long  term,”  Smith  says,  “and  it’s  important  to  give 
people  a positive  sense  of  what  it  can  do.  Because  as  with  any 
media  technology,  it  has  a dark  and  a light  side.” 

The  dark  and  light  sides  are  in  fact  the  subject  of  active  dis- 
cussion within  the  artistic  community.  Rokeby,  another  artist 
with  long-standing  ties  to  the  McLuhan  program,  says  that  these 
media  can  be  applied  in  any  number  of  beneficial  ways:  his  Very 
Nervous  System,  for  example,  has  been  used  as  a music-ther- 
apy tool  for  the  disabled.  Rokeby  worries,  however,  about  the 
consequences  when  new  technologies  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  bored  and  disappointed  and  looking  for  escape. 
Already  virtual  reality  is  being  adapted  to  give  the  world  a new 
generation  of  violent  arcade  games.  For  many  people  this  po- 
tentially revolutionary  medium  represents  nothing  more  than 
an  opportunity  to  enter  a world  where  one’s  actions,  however 
brutal,  have  no  repercussions  — hardly  an  experience  of 
redeeming  social  value. 

Whatever  concerns  may  exist  about  the  new  media,  one 
thing  is  clear:  the  march  of  progress  cannot  be  stopped.  Major 
corporations  are,  after  all,  pumping  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
development  of  technologies  such  as  virtual  reality.  “It  s like  a 
boulder  rolling  down  a hill,”  says  Smith.  “You  can  either  grab 
a loudspeaker  and  start  screaming  at  people  to  get  out  of  the  way 
or  you  can  try  putting  small  objects  in  its  path  to  nudge  it  in  a 
different  direction.  VRAAP  is  my  attempt  to  nudge  the  tech- 
nology, by  getting  creative  people  involved  with  it.” 
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Annual  Report 

1 September  1992  to  31  August  1993 


Introduction 

The  University  of  Toronto  Policy  and  Procedures:  Sexual 
Harassment  has  now  been  in  place  for  five  and  a half 
years.  It  has  generated  much  public  discussion,  particu- 
larly during  the  period  of  review  and  revision;  it  has  been 
a focus  of  debate  about  what  we  mean  by,  and  how  we  best 
defend,  academic  freedom  and  freedom  of  expression  in 
the  University;  it  has,  more  generally,  informed  our  think- 
ing about  wider  human  rights  and  equity  issues  within  the 
academy. 

It  has  also  handled  a steadily  increasing  volume  of  com- 
plaints. Thus,  for  example,  in  its  first  twelve  months  of  op- 
eration the  Sexual  Harassment  Office  received  6 Formal 
Complaints  and  61  Informal  Complaints;  in  the  twelve 
months  covered  by  this  report  the  figures  were  22  and 


202  respectively.  Over  the  past  year,  the  volume  of  com- 
plaints has  increased  by  29%.  Comparisons  between  this 
year  and  previous  years  are,  of  course,  inexact:  substan- 
tial policy  revisions  took  effect  in  July  1992,  and  amongst 
the  innovative  features  of  the  revised  Policy  are  changes 
in  scope  and  jurisdiction.  However,  increases  of  the  kind 
our  figures  demonstrate  are  replicated  in  other  universities, 
and  can,  I think,  be  taken  as  a measure  of  success.  People 
are  now  more  likely  to  have  heard  of  the  Policy;  they  are 
more  willing  to  approach  the  Office;  and  they  are  prepared 
to  use  the  procedures  available  for  resolving  their  com- 
plaints. This  is  indicative  of  a trust  in  the  University’s  com- 
mitment to  dealing  with  sexual  harassment,  and  of  a con- 
fidence in  the  efficacy  of  the  procedures  themselves. 

The  Policy  and  Procedures:  Sexual  Harassment  is,  when 
it  needs  to  be,  a disciplinary  mechanism;  but  it  is  in  my  view 
best  understood  as  an  educational  tool,  and  as  an  integral 


part  of  the  University’s  pursuit  of  equity.  In  June  of  1992, 
with  the  adoption  by  Governing  Council  of  the  Statement 
on  Human  Rights  and  the  Statement  of  Institutional  Purpose, 
the  context  in  which  we  approach  our  equity  objectives  has 
been  clearly  outlined:  the  pursuit  of  equity  is  a necessary 
corollary  to  the  pursuit  of  academic  excellence,  not  least 
inasmuch  as  both  are  underpinned  by  the  primacy  of  the 
merit  principle.  The  University’s  practical  approach  to  ad- 
dressing our  equity  objectives  has  similarly  evolved,  most 
significantly  with  the  creation  of  the  Equity  Issues  Advisory 
Group.  The  seven  member  offices  of  the  Equity  Issues 
Advisory  Group,  which  includes  the  Sexual  Harassment 
Office,  will  maintain  their  separate  mandates;  but  we  have 
now  embarked  on  a process  of  joint  planning  and  setting 
of  priorities,  with  a consequent  increase  in  the  degree  of  con- 
tact and  co-operation  over  matters  such  as  policy  devel- 
opment and  public  education.  This  can  only  enhance  our 
individual  endeavours. 


Complaints 


Formal  complaints:  22 


Constituency  of  complainant  and  respondent 

staff 

faculty 

graduate 

u/graduate 

respondent 

respondent 

respondent 

respondent 

TOTAL 

Complainant: 

staff: 

5 

- 

1 

- 

6 

faculty: 

- 

- 

- 

graduate: 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

undergraduate: 

1 

5 

2 

6 

14 

total 

6 

5 

4 

7 

22 

Gender  ot  complainant  and  respondent 

female 

male 

respondent 

respondent 

TOTAL 

Female  complainant 

- 

22 

22 

Male  complainant 

" 

total 

22 

Informal  complaints  : 202 


Constituency  ol  complainant  and  respondent 

staff  faculty  graduate 

u/graduate 

respondent 

respondent 

respondent 

respondent 

respondent 

off  campus/ 

anonymous 

TOTAL 

Complainant: 

staff: 

20 

5 

- 

3 

i 

30 

faculty: 

1 

5 

1 

3 

9 

19 

graduate: 

3 

16 

4 

1 

4 

28 

undergraduate: 

5 

30 

5 

38 

22 

100 

off  campus: 

1 

4 

3 

12 

20 

total: 

30 

60 

13 

45 

54 

202 

Gender  ot  complainant  and  respondent 

Female  respondent  Male  respondent  Anonymous  respondent  TOTAL 


Female  complainant  4 

Male  complainant  5 


156  21 

11  5 


181 

21 


total 


9 167  26 


202 


Form  of  sexual  harassment 


Form  of  sexual  harassment 


Part  A s.1  (f)(i)  promise  of  reward  1 * 
Part  A s.1(f)(ii)  threat  of  reprisal  1* 
Part  A s.1(f)(iii)  physical  conduct  16* 
Part  A s.1  (f)(iv)  verbal  conduct  20* 
sexual  assault 


harassment  based  on  sex  21 

harassment  based  on  sexual  orientation  1 


Part  A s.1(f)(i)  promise  of  reward 

13* 

Part  A s.1(f)(ii)  threat  of  reprisal 

15* 

Part  A s.1(f)(iii)  physical  conduct 

88* 

Part  A s.1(f)(iv)  verbal  conduct 

139’ 

sexual  assault 

16* 

harassment  based  on  sex  1 64 

harassment  based  on  sexual  orientation  10 
[conduct  not  covered  by  policy  28] 


* complainants  usually  refer  to  more  than  one  form  of  harassing  behaviour  by  respondents  * complainants  usually  refer  to  more  than  one  form  of  harassing  behaviour  by  respondents 

Outcome  of  Formal  Complaints  Reasons  for  not  using  the  Formal  Complaints  Procedure 


Withdrawn  before  stage  1 

Resolved  at  stage  1 : informal  resolution  15 

Withdrawn  before  stage  2 

Resolved  at  stage  2:  mediation  6 

Withdrawn  before  formal  hearing  1 

Disposed  of  in  formal  hearing 

Suspended  during  other  proceedings  1 

Dismissed 

In  progress 


* One  Formal  Complaint  was  carried  over  from  the  period  ending  August  31st,  1992 


Fear  of  repercussions  31 

Complaint  out  of  time  8 

Party/parties  outside  jurisdiction  27 

Respondent  anonymous  or  unknown  25 

Behaviour  outside  definition  28 

Criminal  proceedings  initiated  20 

Other  proceedings  initiated  1 9 

Sought  advice/counselling  only  38 

Complaint  adjudged  unfounded  1 


Respondent  covered  by  collective  agreement  5 


Nature  of  complaints 

In  the  last  year,  the  Office  received  224  complaints  of  sexual 
harassment.  22  of  these  became  Formal  Complaints;  of  these, 

1 5 were  resolved  at  Stage  1:  Informal  Resolution,  5 were  re- 
solved at  Stage  2:  Mediation,  one  was  withdrawn  following 
mediation,  and  one  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  external  pro- 
ceedings. One  complaint  was  carried  over  from  1 991-92  and 
was  resolved  in  mediation. 

There  were  202  Informal  Complaints.  Of  these,  89  could  not 
be  dealt  with  through  the  Policy  and  Procedures:  Sexual 
Harassment;  these  are  discussed  below. 

Undergraduate  students  comprised  the  largest  single  group  of 
complainants,  lodging  50%  of  all  informal  complaints  during 
this  last  year;  1 8%  of  complainants  were  staff  members,  1 5% 
were  graduate  students  and  1 0%  were  members  of  faculty.  The 
remainder  were  individuals  with  no  current  affiliation  with  the 
University.  Of  respondents,  22%  were  undergraduate  students, 
1 5%  were  staff  members,  6%  were  graduate  students,  and  30% 
were  faculty  members.  The  remainder  were  either  outside  the 
University’s  jurisdiction  (13%)  or  anonymous. 

79%  of  complaints  were  from  women  and  about  men.  1 1 % of 
the  remaining  complaints  were  also  from  women,  for  the  most 
part  about  the  conduct  of  anonymous  or  unidentifiable  persons. 
Just  under  10%  of  complainants  were  men;  roughly  half  of  their 
complaints  were  about  women,  with  the  remainder  being  di- 
vided equally  between  complaints  about  men  and  complaints 
about  a person  or  persons  unknown. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalise  about  the  kind  of  complaints  that  are 
received,  because  there  is  such  range  and  diversity  to  people’s 
experiences  and  concerns.  The  following  examples  will  give 
a flavour  of  the  issues  that  are  brought  to  the  office: 


• A student  comes  to  make  a complaint  about  a pro- 
fessor shortly  after  the  course  ends.  She  is  prompted  part- 
ly by  the  knowledge  that  she  is  not  the  only  woman  who  ob- 
jects to  this  instructor’s  behaviour.  Flowever,  she  has  now 
graduated,  and  decides  that  the  Formal  Complaints  pro- 
cedure is  too  legalistic  and  confrontational.  There  is  a pre- 
vious informal  complaint  in  the  office  about  the  same  in- 
structor. No  action  is  taken. 

• An  administrative  staff  member  calls  to  find  out  what 
options  she  has  for  dealing  with  harassment  from  a col- 
league. This  colleague  persists  in  Teasing”  her,  and  mak- 
ing highly  intrusive  comments  about  her  lifestyle  and  ap- 
pearance, despite  her  explicit  objections.  The  staff  member 
decides  to  make  a Formal  Complaint. 

• A student  approaches  the  office  to  complain  about 
the  way  in  which  she  has  been  written  about  in  a campus 
newspaper.  She  decides  to  write  to  the  editors  advising  that 
if  they  do  not  cease  and  desist,  she  will  make  a Formal 
Complaint. 

• The  complainant  is  a student  who  also  has  a part-time 
job  in  the  university.  This  job  confers  on  her  the  authority 
to  bar  other  students  from  certain  facilities  under  certain 
conditions.  She  has  been  the  target  of  some  anonymous 
harassment;  at  one  point  her  residence  room  was  broken 
into  and  vandalised.  She  has  an  idea  of  who  may  be  re- 
sponsible, but  no  evidence;  she  thinks  the  harassment 
arises  from  a dispute  that  took  place  with  students  while  she 
was  at  her  job.  The  complaint  is  referred  to  Campus  Police. 

• A faculty  member  calls  to  discuss  strategies  for  deal- 
ing with  a student  who  is  disruptive  and  argumentative.  The 
student  has  more  than  once  followed  his  professor  out  of 


class  in  order  to  continue  a dispute  that  has  started  in  the 
classroom.  The  faculty  member  feels  intimidated. 

• A male  graduate  student  receives  one  of  the  Office’s 
leaflets  in  the  mail,  along  with  a letter  from  a female  ac- 
quaintance, another  student.  She  has  underlined  sections 
of  the  leaflet  and  her  letter  asks  that  he  leave  her  alone  and 
stop  harassing  her.  Fie  contacts  the  Office  to  find  out 
whether  there  are  any  “charges”  or  whether  his  name  is  held 
in  any  records.  (It  is  not.)  He  also  wants  suggestions  as 
to  how  he  should  respond  to  the  letter. 

There  is  a continuing  reluctance  to  make  Formal  Complaints, 
for  the  obvious  reasons:  complainants  are  afraid  of  repercus- 
sions, short-term  or  long-term  (and  there  is  much  evidence  to 
suggest  that  making  a complaint,  even  under  the  best  of  pro- 
cedures, will  be  a “career-limiting"  move);  complainants  want 
to  deal  with  the  problem  themselves,  if  they  can,  and  are  look- 
ing for  ideas  about  how  to  do  so;  or  they  are  unwilling  to  em- 
bark on  a procedure  which  they  anticipate  may  be  complex  and 
time-consuming. 

Another  feature  of  increasing  note  in  the  reluctance  to  make 
Formal  Complaints  is  the  expectation  some  complainants 
have  that  once  they  have  described  their  experience  to  the 
Sexual  Harassment  Officer  they  will  not,  themselves,  have  to 
be  involved  further.  They  want  simply  to  report  an  incident,  and 
have  some  action  taken.  This  is  often  understandable:  the 
harassment  complained  of  is  usually  perceived  as  a simple 
wrong-doing,  and  complainants  are  realistically  apprehensive 
of  the  respondent’s  reaction  to  their  making  a complaint.  They 
do  not  want  mediation:  they  want  an  investigation,  and  exec- 
utive action.  It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  deal  with  allega- 
tions in  this  manner:  nor,  in  most  cases,  is  it  appropriate. 
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Moreover,  the  Sexual  Harassment  Office  is  not  a disciplinary 
records  office.  However,  I am  aware  that  complainants  may 
leave  the  office  with  a disgruntled  sense  that  the  university  is 
not  acting  in  their  best  interests.  Some  are  wary  of  the  focus 
in  the  Policy  and  Procedures  on  mediation,  feeling  that  this  in- 
dicates a refusal  on  the  part  of  the  University  expressly  to  con- 
demn sexual  harassment.  Mediation  is  still  an  unfamiliar  form 
of  intervention  for  many,  but  it  has  tremendous  value  in  sex- 
ual harassment  complaints:  it  gives  the  complainant  a degree 
of  control  over  fashioning  remedies  which  no  other  process 
would  allow,  and  it  offers  unparalleled  opportunities  for  im- 
proving communication  skills.  Our  emphasis  on  mediation,  far 
from  being  viewed  as  a failure  to  take  sexual  harassment 
seriously,  should  be  understood  as  a cornerstone  of  our 
commitment  to  education  and  prevention. 

Respondents  often  react  with  a similar  assumption  that  the  of- 
fice's principal  function  is  a punitive  one.  I am,  though,  heart- 
ened by  the  frequency  with  which  respondents  and  potential 
respondents  approach  the  office  for  advice  and  help,  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  situations  before  they  become  Formal 
Complaints. 

Mediation 

6 cases  went  to  mediation,  at  Stage  2 of  the  complaints  pro- 
cedure, during  the  last  year;  one  additional  complaint  was 
carried  forward  from  the  previous  year  and  went  to  mediation. 

I inherited  a pool  of  trained  mediators  from  my  predecessor, 
Nancy  Adamson,  and  have  been  able  to  call  upon  this  small 
group  of  highly-skilled  and  dedicated  individuals.  However,  two 
of  these  six  cases  proved  to  be  complex,  difficult  and  de- 
manding, and  the  mediation  process  was  thereby  protracted 
and  time-consuming.  Mediation,  as  I have  remarked,  is  a crit- 
ical part  of  the  resolution  process:  when  it  works  well  it  can  re- 
sult in  agreements  which  reflect  the  experiences  and  appre- 
hensions of  both  parties,  and  which  represent  a transformation 
of  the  respondent’s  perceptions  about  sexual  harassment.  It 
can  also  mean  the  difference  between  an  agreement  which  both 
parties  have  had  a role  in  shaping,  which  offers  apposite 
remedies,  and  which  both  parties  can  work  with  - and  an 
angry  stalemate. 

I am  extremely  grateful  for  the  time  and  effort  the  mediators 
have  brought  to  their  work:  it  is  voluntary,  and  must  be  organised 
into  very  busy  schedules.  It  became  clear  this  year  that  I 
would  need  to  enlarge  the  pool  of  mediators,  and  to  this  end 
I have  put  together  training  sessions  for  new  mediators.  In  this 
I have  had  the  assistance  of  three  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
Campus  Mediation  Project:  Bob  Shantz,  the  Campus  Chaplain, 
and  Liz  Hoffman  and  Ron  Pearson,  who  teach  a course  on  me- 
diation in  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies.  I plan  to  establish 
regular  meetings  and  refresher  sessions  for  mediators,  as 
there  is  a clear  demand  for  ongoing  training. 

Multiple  complaints 

In  three  situations  in  the  last  year  I have  been  confronted  by 
a series  of  unrelated  complaints  about  the  same  person.  In  at 
least  one  of  these  situations,  the  campus  police  also  had  a file 
of  complaints.  Two  cases  remain  unresolved;  in  the  third,  other 
proceedings  have  been  commenced  against  the  alleged 
harasser. 

Campus  newspapers 

Some  of  the  campus  student  newspapers  are  controlled  by  their 
colleges,  some  by  external  boards  of  directors,  some  by  their 
editorial  boards  alone.  I get  a lot  of  calls  from  people  about 
campus  newspapers:  most  of  these  are  complaints  about  in- 
decency, political  bias  or  profanity.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, the  complainant  is  clearly  the  subject,  or  target,  of  criti- 
cal comment.  The  complaints  procedure  in  the  Policy  and 
Procedures:  Sexual  Harassment  can  be  used  to  address  pe- 
jorative statements  which  are  clearly  based  on  sex  or  sexual 
orientation,  but  even  in  these  circumstances  it  is  not  the  ideal 
vehicle  for  trying  to  control  press  comment.  The  question  re- 
mains whether  we  should  seek  to  impose  restrictions  on  cam- 
pus newspapers  at  all;  what  form  such  restrictions  should 
take;  and  how  we  would  define  “fair  comment”  in  what  is  often 
a political  arena. 


Homophobia 

Complaints  about  harassment  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orienta- 
tion are  still  comparatively  few  in  number.  I am  concerned  that 
the  Sexual  Harassment  Office  is  not  readily  identified  as  a re- 
source to  people  who  have  experienced  such  harassment,  and 
have  sought  ways  to  publicise  the  relevant  provisions  of  the 
Policy  and  Procedures:  Sexual  Harassment  more  widely.  To 
this  end,  I was  actively  involved  in  planning  “Lesbian,  Gay  and 
Bisexual  Awareness  Week"  and  ran  a workshop  on  homo- 
phobia. I also  attend  meetings  of  the  Committee  on 
Homophobia,  and  contributed  toward  the  cost  of  reprinting 
the  Committee’s  information  leaflet.  The  leaflets  from  the 
Sexual  Harassment  Office  were  rewritten  when  the  Policy 
was  revised,  and  I added  a section  on  homophobia  to  the  text; 
but  I also  propose  to  produce  a separate  leaflet  on  homophobia 
when  time  allows. 

Complaints  outside  the  scope  of  the  Policy 
and  Procedures 

In  89  cases  an  informal  complaint  could  not  be  dealt  with 
through  the  Policy  and  Procedures:  Sexual  Harassment,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

• Complaints  out  of  time:  8 complaints  were  outside  the  6 
month  time  limit,  in  almost  all  cases  by  an  appreciable 
factor. 

• Conduct  outside  the  definition  of  sexual  harassment:  A 
small  but  significant  number  of  complaints  - 28  - involved 
conduct  which  fell  outside  the  definition  of  sexual  harass- 
ment. In  some  instances  the  complainant  was  aware  of  this, 
and  was  seeking  information  about  alternative  avenues  of 
remedy:  she  or  he  was  the  target  of  conduct  that  was  clear- 
ly a form  of  harassment,  but  was  not  based  on  sex  or  sex- 
ual orientation.  Not  infrequently,  callers  request  access  to 
the  formal  complaints  procedure  under  the  Policy  and 
Procedures:  Sexual  Harassment  to  resolve  a complaint  of, 
for  example,  sex  discrimination  or  racial  harassment.  I 
refer  these  complaints  to  the  appropriate  offices,  but  am  ever 
more  firmly  convinced  of  the  need  for  mediation  services  to 
be  more  widely  available  on  campus. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  conduct  was  excluded  be- 
cause the  complainant  was  not  its  identified  target:  it  was 
not  directed  at  the  complainant  and  therefore,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Policy  and  Procedures,  is  not  defined  as 
“harassment”. 

Many  of  these  complaints  concerned  statements  made  in 
the  classroom  - usually  by  instructors,  although  occasion- 
ally by  students;  or  texts  assigned  in  courses.  Concerns  of 
this  kind  may  now  be  referred  back  to  the  department, 
under  s.1 1 of  the  Policy.  Of  course,  students  are  not  always 
confident  that  the  department  will  institute  the  action  they 
consider  necessary,  and  are  often  reluctant  to  take  the 
matter  directly  to  their  professor.  I think  it  important  to  dis- 
cuss these  concerns  fully.  My  experience  is  that  there  is 
sometimes  more  latitude  for  negotiation  than  students  an- 
ticipate, and  that  professors  are  often  receptive  to  comment 
of  this  nature.  The  debate  about  speech  codes  on  campus 
- and,  most  particularly,  about  whether  they  have  any  role 
to  play  in  the  construction  of  courses  - is  a lively  one,  and 
I encourage  students  to  engage  actively  with  the  issues. 

• Anonymous  harassment:  In  26  cases  the  respondent 
was  unknown  to  the  complainant:  the  harassment  had 
taken  the  form  of  anonymous  letters,  or  graffiti,  or  tele- 
phone calls,  or  acts  of  vandalism.  This  contrasts  with  12 
such  complaints  in  1991-92.  Although  complaints  to  the 
Sexual  Harassment  Office  are  not,  in  general,  a reliable 
indicator  of  the  incidence  or  prevalence  of  a particular 
form  of  harassment  across  the  campus,  I would  nonethe- 
less contend  that  the  incidence  of  anonymous  harassment 
is  steadily  increasing;  that  anonymous  harassment  is 
most  often  intended  to  alarm,  to  threaten,  and  to  silence 
an  unpalatable  view;  and  that  as  such  it  poses  a serious 
threat  to  freedom  of  expression  on  campus.  For  exam- 
ple, 9 of  the  19  complaints  from  members  of  faculty  con- 
cerned anonymous  harassment;  typically,  the  faculty 
complainant  was  a junior  faculty  member,  untenured 


and  female,  who  had  encountered  opposition  in  some 
classrooms  to  the  airing  of  unfamiliar  or  unwelcome  ideas. 

Complaints  of  anonymous  harassment  may  be  referred  to 
Campus  Police  or,  on  occasion,  to  Metro  Police;  in  any  event, 
information  about  incidents  is  now  shared  between  Campus 
Police  and  the  Sexual  Harassment  Office. 

• Complaints  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Policy:  In  July 
1992  the  Policy  was  revised  to  enable  complainants  from 
outside  the  University  of  Toronto  to  lodge  complaints  against 
members  of  the  university  community,  if  the  alleged  ha- 
rassment occurred  while  the  parties  were  on  university 
premises  or  in  the  pursuit  of  a university  activity  or  business. 
This  has  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  Policy  so  that  it  extends 
to  students  on  placements  in  schools,  clinics  and  hospitals. 
Nonetheless,  in  12  cases  within  the  last  year,  neither  the 
complainant  nor  the  respondent  had  any  connection  with  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Usually  the  office  simply  refers  such 
matters  on;  but  in  a few  cases  I have  been  willing  to  provide 
further  assistance.  For  example,  in  one  instance  a University 
of  Toronto  employee  called  to  make  enquiries  on  behalf  of 
his  daughter,  who  was  experiencing  harassment  at  her 
place  of  work.  In  another  case  another  University  of  Toronto 
employee,  also  a parent,  called  on  behalf  of  her  daughter 
to  find  out  about  the  policy  and  procedures  at  her  daugh- 
ter’s university:  she  wished  to  make  sure  that  it  was  an  ap- 
propriate option  for  her  daughter. 

In  a further  1 5 cases  the  complainant  was  a member  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  community,  but  the  respondent  did  not 
fall  within  the  University’s  jurisdiction.  Occasionally  this 
comes  as  a surprise  to  the  complainant  - for  example, 
where  the  respondent  is  an  employee  of  an  institution  or 
college  closely  affiliated  with  the  University  - but  more  often, 
the  complainant  is  a member  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
community  who  has  encountered  sexual  harassment  in 
another,  quite  separate  sphere,  and  seeks  information  and 
advice  about  how  to  deal  with  it. 

Departmental  support 

I have  good  reason  to  thank  many  individuals  within  the  uni- 
versity for  their  co-operation  and  support  for  the  work  of  the  of- 
fice. Although  the  complaints  procedure  is  confidential,  the  pro- 
vision within  it  for  making  alternative  arrangements  for  grading 
and  evaluation  often  involves  departmental  chairs  and  ad- 
ministrators; moreover,  complainants  often  find  their  way  to  the 
office  via  other  offices.  Further,  the  resolution  of  a complaint 
has  on  occasion  included  a request  that  the  Chair  or  supervi- 
sor be  involved  directly  in  a remedial  course  of  action. 

For  obvious  reasons  I cannot  name  any  of  the  individuals 
who  have  taken  on  the  additional  work  and  responsibility 
asked  of  them;  but  I cannot  overstate  the  value  to  the  office  of 
the  support  of  supervisors,  managers,  and  academic  admin- 
istrators. 

Policy  development 

Sexual  Harassment  Policy 

When  the  revised  Policy  and  Procedures:  Sexual  Harassment 
was  approved  in  July  1992,  there  was  still  concern  about  the 
close  crafting  of  some  of  the  new  sections.  It  also  became  clear 
that  some  areas  needed  to  be  redrafted  for  the  sake  of 
clarity.  I took  part  in  a series  of  discussions  with  David 
Neelands,  as  senior  assessor  to  the  University  Affairs  Board, 
and  Suzie  Scott,  of  UTFA,  in  order  to  produce  the  appropriate 
rewordings.  Our  revisions  were  approved  by  the  University 
Affairs  Board  in  April. 

Security  Review  Group 

I am  a member  of  the  Security  Review  Group,  which  was  set 
up  in  the  wake  of  the  murders  at  Concordia  University  in 
August  1992  in  order  to  review  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
provision  for  dealing  with  such  crises.  I chaired  the  sub-com- 
mittee which  was  formed  to  frame  a “communications 
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strategy"  in  the  event  of  a tragedy  or  an  impending  crisis. 
In  my  view  it  is  important  to  ensure  that  we  have  mecha- 
nisms in  place  which  will  enable  us  to  identify  potentially 
threatening  situations,  and  to  address  them  promptly,  be- 
fore they  escalate  into  catastrophes.  The  communications 
sub-committee  was  therefore  asked  to  develop  proposals 
for  improving  internal  communication  between  colleges,  di- 
visions and  departments,  when  an  individual  or  group  was 
exhibiting  violent  or  frightening  behaviour;  and  to  devise  pro- 
cedures for  co-operative  intervention  when  these  situations 
arise. 

In  November  1992,  as  a result  of  these  discussions, 
University  of  Toronto  Police  introduced  a pilot  information 
project.  A daily  summary  of  incidents  on  campus  which 
have  required  police  attendance  is  now  circulated  around 
the  campus;  initially  17  offices  were  involved,  but  by  August 
of  1993  this  had  increased  to  more  than  100.  The  re- 
sponse has  been  positive  - people  have  welcomed  this 
greater  openness  and  improved  access  to  information  - and 
the  increased  cooperation  between  those  of  us  who  deal 
with  potentially  volatile  encounters  has  been  invaluable. 

Access  to  regular  reports  has  also  enabled  us  to  intervene 
more  rapidly  when  members  of  the  community  find  them- 
selves the  target  of  threatening  conduct.  Some  of  the 
Security  Review  Group’s  draft  recommendations  for  im- 
proved crisis  avoidance,  developed  in  the  fall  term,  were 
then  tried  out  when  incidents  arose  in  the  spring.  We 
were  therefore  able  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  our 
strategies,  consult  with  those  affected,  and  improve  upon 
our  approach. 

As  a further  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Security  Review 
Group  I have  conducted  a series  of  workshops  for  campus 
police,  covering  policies  and  protocols  for  dealing  with 
sexual  violence  on  campus.  There  remains  a need  for  sus- 
tained education  and  training  of  front-line  staff,  supervisors 
and  managers;  with  colleagues  from  the  Security  Review 
Group,  I will  prioritise  this  in  the  coming  months. 

Physical  and  Verbal  Harassment 

I was  invited  to  sit  on  the  Special  Committee  which  was 
struck  by  the  Academic  Board  and  the  University  Affairs 
Board  to  consider  policy  with  respect  to  physical  and  ver- 
bal harassment,  that  is,  harassment  other  than  sexual  ha- 
rassment. This  area  of  policy  development  is  one  I con- 
sider pivotal  to  the  evolution  of  our  strategies  for  addressing 
broader  human  rights  and  equity  issues  in  the  university; 

I am  in  particular  concerned  to  ensure  that  any  policy  ini- 
tiatives we  take  in  this  area  are  consistent  with  the  values 
we  have  endorsed  in  the  Policy  and  Procedures:  Sexual 
Harassment  - of  community  responsibility,  of  safe- 
guarding academic  freedom,  of  procedural  fairness,  and 
of  a commitment  to  education  and  prevention.  The 
Committee  has  developed  a draft  statement  and  guidelines 
which  will  be  presented  this  fall. 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

Dean  Heinke  established  a committee  to  examine  gender 
issues  and  to  plan  workshops  for  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering  in  the  summer  of  1992.  I was 
asked  by  this  committee  to  conduct  focus  group  sessions 
with  women  faculty,  in  order  more  closely  to  identify  the 
problems  they  encountered  within  the  Faculty.  The  focus 
group  met  through  the  fall  of  1 992,  and  produced  a report 
for  the  Dean  early  in  1993.  The  Faculty  then  struck  a 
committee  to  develop  an  action  plan  from  this  report,  and 
is  now  addressing  the  resulting  recommendations. 

School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

The  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  recently  re- 
vised its  curriculum,  and  has  been  developing  an  in-ser- 
vice training  program  for  all  physical  activity  instructors. 
Part  of  the  impetus  for  these  changes  is  the  felt  need  to  ad- 
dress the  complexity  of  gender  issues  and  the  challenges 
these  create  for  instructors.  I was  invited  to  take  part  in 


two  preliminary  brainstorming  sessions  about  the  training 
program,  and  I expect  to  remain  involved  in  planning  and 
implementation. 

Resources 


The  office  is  advertised  primarily  through  the  distribution 
of  leaflets  to  staff,  faculty,  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. Last  year  approximately  12,000  leaflets  were  dis- 
tributed through  student  organisations,  Human  Resources, 
and  individual  departments.  Most  Faculty  and  Department 
calendars  now  also  carry  an  entry  on  the  Policy  and 
Procedures:  Sexual  Harassment. 

I maintain  a lengthy  referral  list,  a training  guide,  a bibli- 
ography of  books  and  articles  on  sexual  harassment,  and 
a small  library  of  books,  articles  and  training  materials.  I 
have  been  working  with  colleagues  from  the  City  of  Toronto 
and  Metro  Library  Services  to  establish  a similar  collection 
in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Reference  Library.  I have 
also  developed  a guide  for  managers  and  supervisors  of 
unionised  staff  (who  are  not  covered  by  the  Policy)  to  in- 
vestigating harassment  complaints.  This  is  used  in  train- 
ing sessions  for  supervisors  through  Employment  and 
Staff  Development. 

Education  and  Public 
Awareness 

Previous  reports  from  the  Sexual  Harassment  Office  have 
included  a chart  indicating  how  many  people  had  con- 
tacted the  office,  what  constituency  they  came  from,  and 
what  they  were  asking  for.  Collecting  this  information 
proved  useful  and  informative;  it  gave  a good  indication, 
for  example,  of  the  distribution  of  contacts  across  the 
three  main  campuses,  and  the  numbers  of  calls  from  the 
media  or  from  researchers.  However,  I think  this  infor- 
mation-gathering exercise  has  now  outlived  its  useful- 
ness, and  I have  discontinued  it.  A consistent  pattern 
was  emerging  in  the  records,  and  the  detailed  record- 
keeping no  longer  warranted  the  time  it  took. 

The  information  gleaned  from  two  years  of  these  records 
may  be  summarised  thus: 

• Type  of  contact:  about  one-fifth  of  contacts  con- 
cern complaints  of  sexual  harassment.  The  remainder 
comprise  requests  for  information  and  comment  from 
journalists  (10%)  and  researchers  (10%);  requests  for 
a workshop  or  speaker  (15%);  and  discussions  about 
policy  and  administrative  matters  (45%). 

• Constituency:  one  fifth  of  callers  are  students,  in 
a ratio  of  three  undergraduate  students  to  every  two 
graduate  students.  40%  of  callers  are  university  staff, 
about  a quarter  of  those  being  senior  administrators. 
10%  of  callers  are  members  of  faculty  from  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  a further  10%  are  from  other  universi- 
ties. The  remainder  of  calls  are  from  journalists,  lawyers 
and  the  like. 

• Two  thirds  of  callers  are  female,  one  third  male. 

• Calls  from  within  the  university  are  distributed 
between  the  campuses  in  proportions  roughly  com- 
mensurate with  student  numbers. 

Meetings  and  liaison 

The  office  continues  to  be  involved  in  a broad  range  of 
projects  and  initiatives  on  campus.  I serve  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Status  of  Women  Office,  the 
Mediation  Project  Group,  and  the  UTSA  Status  of 
Women  Committee;  I attend  meetings  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women,  the  Association  of 
Counsellors,  the  Committee  on  Homophobia;  I was  in- 
volved in  planning  the  December  6th  Memorial  Service 


and  Sexuality  Awareness  Week,  and  took  part  in  the 
annual  teach-in  on  violence  against  women  in  March. 

I work  co-operatively  on  project  development  and  public 
education  wherever  possible,  and  have  had  increasing  op- 
portunities to  work  with  groups  of  students  on  designing 
initiatives  for  student  education.  I worked  with  both  CUEW 
and  the  Labour  Relations  Department  on  developing 
language  to  encompass  sexual  harassment  in  the  col- 
lective agreement  between  CUEW  and  the  University, 
and  am  monitoring  the  development  of  equivalent  lan- 
guage in  other  collective  agreements.  I have  also  worked 
closely  with  Faculties  who  send  students  outside  the  uni- 
versity on  field  assignments  or  practicums,  to  develop 
language  on  sexual  harassment  for  inclusion  in  their 
agreements  with  outside  facilities. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Equity  Issues  Advisory  Group  in 
June  of  1993,  I anticipate  increased  opportunities  for 
close  liaison  with  the  other  offices  involved.  In  particular, 

I expect  to  work  with  my  colleagues  to  develop  joint  train- 
ing initiatives  and  publicity  materials. 

Public  education 

The  commitment  to  public  education  is  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  our  Policy  and  Procedures: 
Sexual  Harassment.  I spend  roughly  one  fourth  of  my 
time  in  public,  taking  part  in  speaking  engagements,  dis- 
cussions, workshops  and  training  sessions.  I try  to  pri- 
oritise this  aspect  of  my  work:  it  can  easily  be  en- 
croached upon  by  other  demands,  particularly  the 
demands  of  casework,  but  without  it  the  value  of  case- 
work is  minimal. 

I have  participated  in  more  than  a hundred  talks,  work- 
shops or  classroom  presentations  in  the  last  year. 
These  have  ranged  from  planning  sessions  with  orien- 
tation leaders,  to  close  discussion  of  the  Policy  with  aca- 
demic administrators;  from  guest  lectures  in  under- 
graduate courses  to  departmental  workshops  with  a 
mix  of  students,  staff  and  faculty.  The  CUEW  agreement 
now  contains  a clause  mandating  TA  training,  and  I 
have  been  involved  in  planning  an  “equity  issues”  com- 
ponent to  this  training  in  several  departments.  In 
November  1992  I addressed  the  annual  conference  of 
CAASHHE  (Canadian  Association  Against  Sexual 
Harassment  in  Higher  Education)  on  the  subject  of  sex- 
ual harassment  policies  and  academic  freedom.  I have 
given  a number  of  interviews  to  the  media,  and  have 
written  articles  for  the  CAASHHE  newsletter  and  The 
Bulletin. 

Up  until  recently  I have  agreed  to  take  part  in  every  workshop 
I was  asked  to  do,  as  long  as  my  schedule  permitted. 
However,  because  of  time  constraints,  I have  become  more 
selective,  and  have  been  more  attentive  to  priorities.  I attach 
considerable  importance  to  reaching  entry-level  students  as 
soon  as  possible.  First  year  undergraduates,  in  particular,  often 
arrive  on  campus  with  little  or  no  experience  of  a large  and 
diverse  urban  community,  and  traditional  student  orienta- 
tions furnish  them  with  scant  assistance  in  making  the  nec- 
essary transitions.  It  is  important  to  provide  them,  early  on, 
with  information  about  their  rights  and  obligations  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  about  the  resources  that  are  available  to  them. 

The  revised  Policy  places  much  emphasis  on  the  par- 
ticular obligations  of  those  in  positions  of  administrative 
and  supervisory  authority,  to  be  familiar  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Policy,  to  publicise  it,  and  to  ensure  adher- 
ence to  it.  I am  in  the  process  of  putting  together  train- 
ing materials  for  supervisors  and  academic 
administrators,  with  their  specific  responsibilities  in  mind. 
It  is  through  involving  these  individuals  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible in  preventing  sexual  harassment  that  we  can  best 
ensure  the  effectiveness  of  the  Policy. 

Paddy  Stamp 

Sexual  Harassment  Officer 


September  1993 
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jology’s  Sake 

carrier  in  the  Virtual  Reality  Artist  Access  Program 
Todd 


vice  to  mechanized  offspring  Fred. 


Oddly  enough  for  someone  so  taken  with  cutting- 
edge  technology,  Smith  is  as  far  from  a math  or  science  prodi- 
gy as  one  could  possibly  be.  What  the  Vancouver  native  pos- 
sesses, instead,  is  a probing  mind  and  an  innate  gift  for  inven- 
tion. He  arrived  in  Toronto  in  1979,  enrolling  at  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art  as  an  industrial  design  student.  Over  time, 
however,  his  attention  began  shifting  to  such  areas  as  kinetic 
sculpture  and  panoramic  photography.  That  in  turn  led  to 
work  developing  camera  systems,  and  then  to  experimentation 


i 


with  video  displays  that  could  be  worn  over  a user’s  head  — in 
essence,  early  virtual  reality  devices.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Smith 
first  took  an  interest  in  the  concept  that  would  become  an 
artistic  obsession:  the  overview  effect. 

While  reading  about  the  experiences  of  astronauts,  Smith  was 
fascinated  to  learn  of  the  profound  changes  that  many  of  these 
military  test  pilots  appeared  to  go  through.  Having  seen  the  earth 
as  a delicate  globe  hanging  against  the  vast  backdrop  of  space, 
they  returned  to  earth  acutely  aware  of  humanity’s  fragile  con- 
nection to  the  planet  and  conscious  of  the  absurd  artificiality  of 
national  boundaries.  There  is,  Smith  realized,  no  more  powerful 
experience  that  an  artist  could  ever  present  to  a viewer.  And  for 
much  of  the  last  decade,  he  has  been  working  to  achieve  just  that. 
“My  lifetime  goal,”  he  says,  “is  to  help  people  make  this  kind 
of  paradigm  shift.  It’s  incredible  to  me  that  we  all  have  so 
much  in  common  and  yet  we  fight  and  kill  each  other  over  the 
silliest  details.” 


Initially  it  seemed  that  the  best  approach  to  realizing  the 
overview  effect  would  be  to  create  a miniature  video  display  that 
could  be  fitted  into  a scuba  mask  The  wearer  would  float  in  a 
swimming  pool  while  viewing  images  of  the  earth  as  seen  from 
orbit,  to  experience  the  sensations  of  an  astronaut  on  a space 
walk.  Smith  established  a company  called  HorizonScan  Inc.  to 
advance  his  efforts  at  developing  this  display  system,  which  he 
termed  “four-dimensional  video.”  The  technical  problems 
involved  in  making  it  work  underwater,  however,  were  so 
numerous  that  he  eventually  began  looking  for  another  approach. 
Recently  he  forged  a link  with  Imax  Corporation,  a firm 
responsible  for  developing  some  of  the  most  sophisticated  cin- 
ematic equipment  on  the  market  today  — including  a system 
capable  of  projecting  underwater  movies  onto  the  bottom  of  a 
bowl-shaped  swimming  pool.  Smith,  who  has  tested  this  equip- 
ment using  high-resolution  imagery  filmed  from  the  space 
shuttle,  says  that  to  a viewer  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  mask  and  snorkel,  the  effect  is  completely  convinc- 
ing. He  hopes  to  begin  offering  demonstrations  early  in  1994. 
“I’m  willing  to  give  up  any  kind  of  financial  gain  on  the  pro- 
ject just  to  have  it  out  in  the  world  now,”  he  says.  “My  goal  is 
to  get  a lot  of  people  experiencing  this.” 

For  de  Kerckhove,  who  has  watched  Smith’s  artistic  evolu- 
tion with  considerable  pleasure,  the  overview  project  has  clear 
significance.  Humanity,  he  explains,  is  being  transformed  by  the 
rapid  advance  of  communications  technology:  as  individuals  we 
are  now  intimately  connected  with  all  other  inhabitants  of  the 
global  village  and  we  need  to  begin  coming  to  grips  with  the 
psychological  consequences  that  go  along  with  that.  Smith’s 
work,  he  says,  “is  one  means  of  making  people  aware  of  the  im- 
plications of  having  become  global  beings.” 


Though  less  than  ideally  suited  to  the  overview 

project,  Smith’s  four-dimensional  video  work  has  turned  out  to 


have  other  applications.  The  prototype  system  allows  panoram- 
ic photographs  of  real-world  landscapes  to  be  projected  into  the 
same  type  of  headset  that  people  don  to  enter  computer-gen- 
erated “virtual”  worlds.  The  possible  uses  of  such  a device  are 
nearly  limitless:  viewers  could  “visit”  places  on  earth  that  they 
might  otherwise  never  reach,  step  into  archival  images  of  a by- 
gone era  or  explore  the  natural  world  at  the  microscopic  level. 
“This  could  be  an  incredibly  powerful  educational  tool,”  Smith 
says. 

Such  possibilities,  however,  pale  before  the  potential  impact 
of  another  emerging  technology:  namely,  videoconferencing. 
Smith,  for  one,  is  persuaded  that  this  new  medium  will  gener- 
ate more  dramatic  social  change  than  any  invention  since  the 
telephone.  The  Cybercity,  which  had  its  first  demonstration  at 
the  prestigious  Venice  Biennale  exhibition  earlier  this  year, 
represents  his  attempt  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  technolo- 
gy: as  Smith  correcdy  surmised,  the  experience  of  being  able  to 
control  a machine  a continent  away,  while  seeing  through  its 
“eyes,”  offers  a vivid  sense  of  the  videophone’s  sweeping 
potential. 

Ultimately  Smith  predicts  the  transformation  of  everything 
from  the  workplace  (who  needs  an  office,  when  you  can  com- 
mute to  work  via  the  audiovisual  highway?)  to  our  basic  inter- 
personal relationships  (just  imagine  intimate  candlelit  dinners 
via  long  distance).  Conventional  broadcasting  may  wither  and 
die  as  each  individual  becomes  his  or  her  own  personal  TV  sta- 
tion. Not  that  everyone  necessarily  will  enjoy  this  state  of  af- 
fairs: the  camera-shy  may  well  choose  to  hide  behind  perfect  dig- 
itized images  of  themselves  rather  than  show  their  real  face  to 
callers.  “People  will  be  asking,  ‘Is  that  really  you,  or  your  vir- 
tual you?’”  Smith  shakes  his  head  wonderingly.  “It’s  going  to 
be  a very  weird  world.” 


A weird  world,  all  right.  And  who,  if  not  artists  such  as 
Graham  Smith,  will  take  on  the  role  of  explorer,  mapping  this 
electronic  wilderness,  revealing  its  riches  and  steering  those  of 
us  who  follow  away  from  the  treacherous  spots?  Who  better  to 
probe  the  human  consequences  of  technological  progress? 

“It’s  really  important  at  this  point  in  our  society’s  evolution 
to  encourage  artists  to  enter  the  debate  about  new  media,” 
Smith  says.  “This  technology  is  going  to  affect  people’s  lives  and 
we  need  to  make  them  aware  of  that  right  now.” 
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Mediterranean  specialties  include  cous  cous,  lamb,  hummus,  falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 
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art  to  live  with 

* * 

ONE  NINETEEN 
HARBORD  ST. 

* *■ 

FOR  THE  HOLIDAY  SEASON 

delightful  Canadian  crafts 
gifts,  folk  toys 

ic 

for  yourself  * for  others 

* * 

1 19  Harbord  St.,  corner  of  Major  St. 

* (416)960-0995 
open  7 days  a week 


GET  A SOUND  | 

Open  College 

University -level  credit  Courses  1 

EDUCATION 

Non-commercial  Radio 

1 1 191.1  1 1 1 1 

CJRT'FM 

‘It  must  be  in  every  library  and 
it  should  be  in  every  home.” 


TOM  OLESON,  WINNIPEG  FREE  PRESS 


A chance  to  be  intimately  involved  in  your  child's 
earliest  education.  Parents  share  responsibility  for  all 
school  activities,  from  circle  time  and  snack  preparation 
to  administration  and  fund  raising. 

• Ages  2 1/2  to  5 

• E.C.E.  teacher 

• Very  close  to  campus 

• Morning  or  afternoon  sessions 

• Weekly  music  and  gym  classes 

• Lovely  large  park 

• $145-a-month  tuition 

• Continuous  operation  since  1968 


For  more  information,  call  Maya  at  921-1754. 


Now  three  volumes  - in  stock! 

Historical  Atlas  of  Canada 


HISTORICAL 
ATLAS  OF 

K4NADA 


UU 


...... 


Newly  published,  the  final 
volume  of  the  magnificent 

Historical  Atlas  of  Canada 
Volume  II:  The  Land 
Transformed,  1800-1891 

Save  more  than  $35 
per  volume  off  list. 

m95 

$179.85  complete  set 


University  of  Toronto 

Bookstores 

214  College  Street  at  St.  George  • 978-7907  Mon  -Fri  9-6  • Sat  10-5  • Sun  noon-5 

— — ^ — ~z. 

(Bumf  Midrib 

Friday,  January  21st,  1994 
Reception  - 6:30  p.m.  Dinner  - 7:30  p.m. 

Traditional  Scottish  fare  will  be  served, 
including  Haggis. 


Come  listen  to  the  pipes  and 
dance  to  some  good  music. 

$ 26.95  + appropriate  taxes  & service  charge. 
Cost  includes  a glass  of  wine  with  dinner. 


The  Burns  Supper  is  a very  popular  Club  function. 

Please  make  your  reservations  early  to  avoid  disappointment  by 
calling  the  Club  office  at  978-6325.  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

jjjfo  the  faculty  club 

-^-1  UNIVE  RSITY  OF  TORONTO 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1C7 
Telephone(416)  978-6325 
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Sporting  a New  Look 


A new  marketing  director  plans  to  test  the  playing  field,  and  in  the  process  score  some  big  winners 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


WITH  ITS  EMPHASIS  ON  MENTAL  AGILI- 
ty  and  an  almost  sure-fire  guarantee  of 
producing  sinewy  bodies,  indoor  rock 
climbing  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  fit- 
ness activities  around. 

Norm  Woods,  U of  T’s  new  marketing  director 
for  the  Department  of  Athletics  Sc  Recreation 
(DAR),  says  the  department  has  considered  the 
possibility  of  installing  a rock  climbing  wall  in  the 
athletics  complex.  The  idea  is  one  of  many  he  is  pon- 
dering as  part  of  a strategy  to  make  the  facility  on 
the  corner  of  Spadina  Ave.  and  Harbord  St.  more 
appealing  to  its  University  and  community  members. 

His  goal,  he  says,  is  to  make  the  department 
more  sensitive  and  responsive  to  new  trends  in 
physical  activity  — like  indoor  climbing  — while 
enhancing  existing  sports  and  program  offerings. 

Achieving  this  is  key  if  DAR  is  to  substantially  in- 
crease its  membership  base  and  revenues,  something 
it  vowed  to  do  last  year  when  the  University  an- 
nounced its  withdrawal  of  the  department’s  $1.2 
million  annual  subsidy. 

Woods,  who  has  been  on  the  job  since  May  1,  be- 
lieves he  might  be  the  first  full-time  marketing  director  of  a 
Canadian  university’s  athletics  and  recreation  department.  He 
comes  to  U of  T with  a notable  background  of  accomplishment 
in  both  the  marketing  and  fitness  fields. 

After  graduating  from  Wilfrid  Laurier  University  with  a de- 
gree in  French  literature  and  history  in  1966,  he  studied  phys- 
ical and  health  education  at  the  Universities  of  Waterloo  and 
Oregon.  He  returned  to  Canada  in  1971  with  a master’s  degree 
and  went  to  work  as  program  coordinator  for  the  YMCA  in 
Regina.  He  and  his  wife  had  never  been  to  western  Canada,  he 
recalls,  and  were  a little  concerned  about  the  winter.  “We  ended 


up  spending  six  years  in  Regina  and  we  just  loved  it.” 

Woods  dedicated  two  of  those  years  to  launching  Feeling 
Good,  a major  health  promotion  and  awareness  campaign  fund- 
ed by  the  Saskatchewan  government.  The  campaign  — which 
“encouraged  people  to  eat  better,  do  up  their  seat  belts  and  lead 
more  active  lives”  — was  so  successful  it  caught  the  attention  of 
the  federal  government.  In  1976  Ottawa  commissioned  him  to 
introduce  a similar  national  campaign  entitled  Participaction. 

Focusing  on  the  fiin  and  benefits  of  moderate  physical  activ- 
ity, Participaction  took  Canada  by  storm.  Thousands  of  people, 
for  example,  entered  the  annual  Participaction  Challenge  — 


towns  and  cities  competed  against  each  other  to  de- 
termine which  had  the  greatest  number  of  physi- 
cally active  residents.  Woods  also  developed  the 
Participaction  Network,  an  organization  that 
grew  to  about  40,000  members  concerned  with 
health  and  fitness  issues. 

In  1981  a job  as  vice-president  of  member 
services  with  the  Institute  of  Canadian 
Advertisers  lured  Woods  away  from 
Participaction.  Four  years  later  he  became  di- 
rector of  marketing  for  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
Between  1991  and  early  1993  Woods  operated 
his  own  sales  and  marketing  consulting  firm 
from  his  home  base  in  Elora.  However,  when  the 
U of  T job  became  available,  he  realized  he 
wanted  a new  challenge.  “I  saw  it  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  aggressive  but  very  positive  lead- 
ership in  the  whole  area  of  marketing  sport  at  the 
university  level.” 

With  that  in  mind,  he  has  already  intro- 
duced new  initiatives.  To  attract  more  people  to 
Varsity  Blues  football  games  this  fall,  for  exam- 
ple, the  department  organized  several  pre-game 
parties  outside  Varsity  Stadium.  Attendance  at  the  parties  and 
subsequent  games,  both  featuring  local  bands,  grew  from 
1,500  people  to  about  12,000. 

The  figures  are  impressive  but  Woods  wants  to  attract 
many  more  of  the  University’s  estimated  32,000  students 
and  thousands  of  faculty,  staff  and  alumni  members  to  the  de- 
partment’s many  programs. 

“We  have  a terrific  product  here,”  he  says.  “From  our 
recreation  programs  to  our  high  performance  sports,  the 
level  of  expertise  in  this  building  has  been  one  of  the  best  kept 
secrets  in  Toronto.  Now  we  want  to  let  everyone  in  on  it.” 


Credit  Union  Loans: 
Music  To  Your  Ears! 


WIN  A Musical  Dream  TVip! 

Nashville,  New  Orleans,  or  Memphis! 

Music  Gift  Certificates  With  Loans 


Full  details  available  at 

Unicoll  Credit  Union  978  - 5505 


LOVE 

HANDEL'S 


HANDEL 

Water  Music 


Up  to  70  hours  of 
classical  music 
weekly. 


Non  commercial  Radio 
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^Recognizing  U of  T’s  Best,  Brightest,  and  Most  Deserving 

Nominations  are  now  being  accepted  for: 

• FACULTY  AWARD  • • CHANCELLOR’S  AWARD  • 

A $1 ,000  prize  for  excellence  in  teaching,  research  A $1 ,000  prize  for  an  outstanding  contribution  by 

and  professional  endeavours  an  administrative  staff  member 

and  introducing 


• THE  JOAN  E.  FOLEY  AWARD  • 

A $1,000  award  to  a student,  alumnus/a,  administrative  staff  member,  or  faculty  member  who  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  toward  improving  the  quality  of  academic  or  extra-curricular  student  life  on  campus. 


Erin  Mooney 
1993  Moss  Scholar 


Dr.  Dennis  Smith 
1 993  Faculty  Award  Winner 


Stella  Gamble 


1993  Chancellor's  Award  Winner 


J7\(bmination  and  application  deadline:  Friday,  January  7, 1994 

Awards  will  be  presented  at  the  Awards  of  Excellence  Dinner,  Wednesday,  April  6, 1994 

For  information  and  nomination/application  forms,  contact: 

Awards  of  Excellence,  University  of  Toronto,  Department  of  Alumni  and  Development, 

21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ont.  M5S  1A1.  Telephone:  (416)  978-6536  or  978-2366. 
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University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 


Newton™  Christmas  Special 

From  December  6,1993  to  January  31,  1993  you  can  purchase  a Newton™ 
MessagePad  or  a Newton™  Professional  Communications  System  at 
fantastic  prices! 


For  a limited  time  only  the  Newton 
MessagePad  is  only 

$650.00 


•Newton  MessagePad  w/  2MB  Flash  Card  $699.00 
•Newton  Pro.  Communications  System  $915.00 
•Newton  Pro.  Communications  System  with 


2MB  Flash  Card 


$960.00 


Authorised  Dealer 


©1993  Apple  Computer,  Inc  Apple  and  the  Apple  Logo  are  trademarks  of 
Apple  Computer,  Inc  , MessagePad,  Newton,  and  the  Newton  logo  arc 
trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc 


214  College  St.,  3rd.  Floor 
978-7947 


Events 


Lectures 


Growth  and  Yield  Models  for 
Intensively  Managed  Loblolly 
Pine  Plantations. 

Thursday,  December  16 

Prof.  Harold  Burkhart,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  8c  State  University. 
210  Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management.  2 to  4 p.m.  Forestry 

Euthanasia: 

A Personal  Perspective. 

Monday,  January  1 0 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Salter,  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children;  Keys  memorial  lecture.  George 
Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place. 
5:10  p.m.  Trinity 


COLLOQUIA 


Sub-natural  Spectral  Linewidths 
and  Other  Curious  Effects  of 
Atomic  Coherence. 

Thursday,  January  6 
Prof.  Lorenzo  M.  Narducci,  Drexel 
University.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 


Seminars 


A Novel  Protein-RNA 
Interaction  in  the  Lamda 
Transcriptional  Antitermination 
Complex. 

Tuesday,  December  14 
Thien-Fah  Mah,  Department  of 
Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics. 
Poisoning  the  Worm  C3  Toxin 
and  Cell  Migration. 

Raja  Bhattacharyya,  Department  of 
Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics.  2172 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  3 p.m. 
Molecular  Medical  Genetics 

Interacting  with  Complex  Work 
Environments:  A Field  Study  and 
a Planning  Model. 

Wednesday,  December  15 
Yan  Xiao,  Human  Factors  Lab.  211 
Rosebrugh  Building.  3 p.m.  Industrial 
Engineering 

[3H]  Phenytoin:  A Putative 
“New”  Ligand  for  the  Voltage 
Dependent  Sodium  Channel. 

Wednesday,  December  15 

Joseph  Francis,  Department  of 
Pharmacology.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  Pharmacology 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Academic  Board. 

Monday,  December  13 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4:15  p.m. 

Governing  Council 

Thursday,  December  16 
Council  Chamber,  Erindale  College 
4:30  p.m. 


ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Opera  Ensemble  Workshop 
Concert. 

Saturday,  December  18 

Brahm  Goldhamer,  director.  Concert  Hall. 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $4,  students  and  seniors  $2. 

AGO  Sunday  Concert  Series. 

Sunday,  January  9 

Monica  Gaylord,  piano.  Walker  Court, 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  2 p.m. 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Land’s  End. 

To  December  16 

Explores  the  edge  between  art  and  land- 
scape through  the  works  of  contemporary 
artists.  The  Gallery,  230  College  St. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 
Feast  of  Incarnation. 

To  December  16 

Doris  McCarthy,  paintings;  organized  and 
circulated  by  Gallery  Stratford.  East  and 
West  Galleries.  Gallery  hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER 
RARE  BOOK  LIBRARY 
The  Adas  as  a Boole 
1490  to  1900. 

To  January  14 

Documents  the  form  and  content  of  the 
atlas  and  features  examples  by  prominent 
adas-makers.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Locus  Libris. 

To  December  23 

Adam  Berg,  an  installation.  Main  Display 
Area,  2nd  floor.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
8:30  a.m.  to  midnight;  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to 

10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Work  of  Virginia  Woolf  and 
Books  Hand-Printed  at  the 
Hogarth  Press. 

December  13  to  January  31 

Work  of  Virginia  Woolf  and  books  hand- 
printed at  the  Hogarth  Press  by  Leonard  and 
Virginia  Woolf.  E .J.  Pratt  Library.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Thursday,  8:45  a.m.  to  mid- 
night, Friday,  8:45  am.  to  6 p.m.;  Saturday, 
noon  to  5 p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events  list- 
ings must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  Kings  College  Circle,  2nd 
floor  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  January  10,  for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  10  to  31:  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  20. 

Issue  of  January  31,  for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  31  to  Feb.  14:  Monday,  JANUARY  17. 
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A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
-Metro  &Aresi  - 


Annex  (Robert  St.)  2-bedroom  basement 
apartment  in  excellent  condition,  central  AC 
and  heating,  washer  & dryer,  dishwasher, 
full  bath,  parking  space,  fireplace,  utilities 
included.  978-4139. 

Bloor/Spadina  furnished  apartment. 

Private  entrance,  one  bedroom,  two  levels, 
deck,  renovated,  high  ceilings,  hardwood 
floors,  washer,  closets,  10-minute  walk 
to  U of  T,  quiet,  graduate/professor,  non- 
smoker,  street  parking,  references.  $950 
inclusive.  Leave  message,  923-9696. 

Don  Mills/Eglinton.  2-level  condomini- 
um, minutes  downtown.  Immediate  ac- 
cess DVP/TTC.  Private  entrance,  3 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms,  private  verandah, 
storage,  underground  parking.  Fully  fur- 
nished, 5 appliances,  indoor  pool,  sauna, 
gym,  playground!  January  1. 
$1,1 00/month,  inclusive.  Term  negotiable. 
Weekdays,  363-4868;  evenings,  429- 
3801. 

Danforth/Coxwell.  Bright,  1-bedroom,  fur- 
nished, basement  apartment;  cable,  laun- 
dry; available  immediately,  short-term  let 

— $500  per  month.  Phone  465-8469. 

6-month  furnished  rental.  Yonge/Eglinton 
area.  Large  two-bedroom  apartment  with 
parking.  Utilities  included.  Available  March 

— August.  $1, 000/month.  Call:  322-3731. 

Admiral  Road.  Spacious  lower-level  bach- 
elor with  study  & dining  areas,  full  kitchen, 
5 appliances.  Quiet,  private  entrance.  5 
minutes  U of  T.  Parking  available. 
$780/month.  822-4015  days. 

Annex  area.  Brunswick  Avenue.  Eight- 
room  house,  two  fireplaces,  garden,  fin- 
ished basement.  Fully  furnished.  Available 
Jan.  10,  1994  — Aug.  10,  1994.  Rent: 
$1,800  plus  utilities.  978-0793  or  967- 
6966  after  5 p.m. 

Apartment  available  to  non-smokers  at 
North  York  Centre/Yonge.  Quiet  street, 
minutes  to  subway.  Spacious  second-floor 
of  well-maintained  home  includes  2 bed- 
rooms, 2 full  bathrooms  (one  en  suite), 
large  kitchen,  parking,  laundry  facilities. 
$950/month  plus  utilities.  Call  (905)  889- 
7495. 

Annex  short-  or  long-term  apartment.  One- 
bedroom,  fully  equipped,  immaculate, 
quiet,  smoke-  & pet-free,  5 appliances, 
parking.  Walk  to  U of  T,  ROM,  Yorkville.  $1 ,050/ 
month  inclusive.  967-6474. 

Sublet:  St.  Clair/Oakwood,  bright  2-bed- 
room house  + den,  furnished,  available 
immediately  — May  31 . Quiet  street,  laun- 
dry, deck,  driveway.  Non-smokers.  $1,200 
inclusive.  656-8640. 

Sublet  attic  apartment  for  spring  term. 
Quiet  non-smoker  sought.  Walk  to  down- 
town campus.  No  laundry.  January  1 — 
April  1 or  April  1 0, 1 994.  $568  per  month. 
925-7930. 

Wellesley/Yonge  subway.  One  master 
bedroom  with  den  condominium. 
Unfurnished.  Parking,  locker  and  utilities 
included.  Five  appliances.  Non-smoker, 
no  animals.  Rent  $1,1 00/month.  Available 
December  15,1 993.  Call  (41 6)  756-7759. 


Furnished  sublet,  one-bedroom,  Yonge/St. 
Clair,  single  non-smoker,  quiet  building, 
term  indefinite,  rent  negotiable.  Phone 
484-0853  between  6:00  and  9:00  p.m.  or 
leave  message. 

For  rentlrom  January  1, 1994.  Fully  fur- 
nished, four-bedroom,  detached,  North 
Toronto  home.  Family  room,  master  en 
suite,  garage,  central  vac.  Excellent 
schools,  shopping,  transportation. 
$1, 800/month.  482-7862  or  (705)  835- 
6334. 

Bloor/Ossington.  Bright,  quiet,  renovat- 
ed, 1-bedroom  apartment  in  beautiful  re- 
stored Victorian.  Private  entrance  & deck, 
laundry.  $700  plus  hydro.  Available 
January  1.  516-9967. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Danforth  and  Broadview.  Fully  renovated 
house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  professor 
or  doctoral  student.  TTC  15  minutes  to  U 
of  T.  Entire  third  floor  — 2 furnished 
rooms,  skylights,  minibar,  air  conditioning. 
$500.  All  appliances,  fireplace,  yard.  Street 
parking.  Non-smoking,  pet-free,  organized, 
quiet.  Maid  & utilities  included.  Call  Ken 
Shepard,  Ph.D.  463-0423. 

Annex  west.  Own  bedroom  & study  in 
quiet,  sunny,  5-bedroom  house.  Non- 
smoker,  no  pets.  Garden,  laundry,  hard- 
wood floors.  Utilities  included,  monthly 
rent:  $450  (7-day  week)  or  $300  (4-day 
week).  537-7257. 

Yonge/Eglinton  area.  Person  to  share 
modern  3-bedroom,  2 'A-bath  townhouse, 
parking.  Non-smoker;  would  suit  profes- 
sional or  mature  graduate  student.  $500 
utilities  included.  440-0592. 

Central,  cozy,  well-kept,  3-bedroom,  2- 
bath,  furnished/unfurnished  home  with 
cat.  2 rooms  available,  $600/$500  incl. 
cleaning  lady,  air,  storage,  garage,  secu- 
rity. No  smoking/pets;  prefer  clean,  tidy, 
considerate  person.  December  15.  324- 
9533. 


Bed  8c  Breakfast 


Annex  — Bernard  and  Madison.  Award- 
winning B & B.  Immaculate,  smoke-  & 
pet-free.  Quiet  reading  rooms.  We  serve 
healthy,  homemade  breakfasts.  Cater  to 
diets.  Walk  to  U of  T.  Parking.  $80  double, 
$65  single.  Call  967-6474. 


Vacation  / Lkisurk 


Charming  Owen  Sound  farmhouse  avail- 
able (near  beach)  with  or  without  Toronto 
townhouse  (Leslie/Sheppard  area). 
July/August  1 994.  Negotiable.  499-81 1 1 . 

Collingwood,  Cranberry,  5 minutes  to  ski- 
ing. Luxury  townhouse,  sleeps  6.  Available 
December  13-26,  also  Easter  weekend.  1- 
905-476-5482. 


Word  Processing 


Word  processing,  typing  & printing.  Fast 
and  accurate  typing,  formatting  and  laser 


printing  by  a skilled  typist  with  15  years' 
experience  in  business  and  academia.  No 
project  too  bigl  $1 .75  per  page.  Call  601- 
9528. 


Miscellany 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries 
and  send  information  about  retirement  or 
investment  properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost 
or  obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended health  care  benefits  provide  excel- 
lent coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Registered  Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building,  170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  2,000  satis- 
fied graduates.  Now  in  its  8th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  533-1933. 

THINK  SHRINK-WRAP  for  your  framing 
needs.  Posters,  prints,  photos,  maps, 
charts,  kids’  art,  tea  towels.  Call  423-9975 
for  location  nearest  to  you. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  covers  psychological  services.  Fora 
consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
535-9432,  140  Albany  Ave. 

(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Registered  Psychologist  specializing  in 
individual  and  couples  therapy.  Excellent 
coverage  for  U of  T staff  through  extend- 
ed health  care  benefits.  Dr.  Gale  Bildfell, 
114  Maitland  St.  (near  Wellesley  and 
Jarvis).  972-6789. 

Individual,  couple  and  family  counselling. 

Dr.  Carole  Yellin,  Registered  Psychologist. 
Twenty  years  of  experience  in  psycholog- 
ical counselling.  University  employees’ 
health  care  plan  provides  coverage.  Near 
St.  Clair  West  subway  station.  Call  924- 
0430. 

Give  your  writing  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. Call  the  Freelance  Editors’ 
Association  of  Canada,  (416)  778-7724. 
We’ll  find  you  an  editor  who  knows  your 
field— -and  ours. 

Canoeing  and  Wilderness  Symposium. 

January  28  and  29  in  Toronto.  Nineteen 
presentations.  This  year’s  focus  on  the 
North  Shore  Rivers  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
For  registration  information  write:  WCA 
Symposium,  Box  211,  Station  P,  Toronto 
M5S  2S7.  Or  call  978-7132. 

Underground  parking  available  at 
Spadina/Bloor.  Reasonable  rate.  Phone 
944-8957. 

Tavern  in  the  Town:  Early  Inns  and 
Taverns  of  Ontario  by  Margaret  McBurney 
and  Mary  Byers,  published  by  University  of 
Toronto  Press.  Anyone  with  a copy  of  this 
book  in  good  condition  to  sell  will  find  an 
interested  buyer  by  calling  978-2102. 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St.  Fifth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  2B9 
(416)  977-3857 

Academic  Robes  and  Hoods 
Authorized  Robe  makers  to 
University  of  Toronto 


liillll 


HOHEST  ED'S  : 
optical  depo  : 


anni 


581  Bloorat  Bathurst 
588-0843 


Don't  Pay 


We  will  be  happy  to  bill 
Blue  Cross  directly  for 
your  eyewear. 
★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
‘designer  frames 
‘contact  lens  specialists 
*eye  doctor  on  premises 


Uf»yT 

Will  be  held 
on  Saturday, 
October  22, 
1994. 


HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 


Cuts  are  our  specialty 

Men's  cut $13 

Women's  cut $17 

Perms $60 

Highlights $46 

G$T  included  in  price 

"Our  experience  means 
professional  results" 


DON’T  MISS  IT! 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

7 HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 
978-2431 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LIBRARY 

( Engineering,  Noranda  Earth  Sciences,  Pharmacy, 
Robarts,  Science  & Medicine,  Sigmund  Samuel ) 

Christmas 

Hours 


Wednesday  22  December  1993 

All  libraries  close  at  6:00  pm 

Thursday  23  December  1993 
to  Sunday  2 January  1994  inclusive 
All  libraries  closed 

Monday  3 January  1994 
Regular  hours  resume 
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PhD  Orals 


Graduate  faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 


Monday,  December  13 
Thomas  Barry  Friedman, 
Deparment  of  English, 
“Reconfiguring  History: 
Metahistorical  Fiction  in  Canada.” 
Prof.  R.M.  Brown. 

Rosanne  Menna,  Department  of 
Education,  “Cognitive  and 
Emotional  Factors  in  Stress 
Reactivity  of  Adolescents  and 
Young  Adults:  A Developmental 
Perspective.”  Prof.  D.P.  Keating. 

Sean  Mulrooney,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  “Boethius  on 
‘Person.’”  Profs.  J.C.  Magee  and 
J.M.  Rist. 

Donna  Lynn  Scher,  Department  of 
Psychology,  “The  Effect  of 
Aerobic  Fitness  Level  on  Heart 
Rate  and  Electrocardiographic 
T-Wave  Amplitude  Reactivity 
and  Conditioning.” 

Prof.  J.J.  Furedy. 

Tuesday,  December  14 
David  Richard  Brodbeck, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Comparative  Tests  of  Memory  in 
a Storing  and  a Non-Storing  Bird 
Species.”  Prof.  S .J.  Shetdeworth. 

Wednesday,  December  15 
Donald  Edward  Collier, 
Department  of  Botany,  “Stress  and 
Respiration:  The  Effects  of  Low 
Temperature  Stress,  Osmotic 
Stress  and  Aluminum  Stress  on 
Growth  and  Respiration  in 
Different  Higher  Plant  Species.” 
Prof.  W.R.  Cummins. 

Sunling  Gong,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry,  “Nuclear  Mass 
Spectrometric  Studies  of  the 
Radon  Progeny  (218Po+)  Clusters 
in  Gaseous  H20  and  S02.” 
Prof.  R.E.  Jervis. 

Thursday,  December  16 
Alan  Burke  Cullen,  Deparment  of 
English,  “Exploration  and 
Transformation  in  the  Canadian 


Far  West:  A Study  of  Five  British 
Columbia  Fiction  Writers.” 

Prof.  W.J.  Keith. 

Daniel  William  Henry  Fraser, 
Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  “A  Study  of  the 
Effects  of  Flashing  Inception  and 
the  Formulation  of  a Non- 
Equilibrium  Model  for  Maximum 
and  Minimum  Critical  Two-Phase 
Flow.”  Prof.  A.H.  Abdelmessih. 

Nazir  Pyarali  Kherani,  Department 
of  Physics,  “Electron  Flux  and 
Energy  Distribution  at  the  Surface 
of  Lithium  Tritide.” 

Prof.  J.M.  Perz. 

Gordon  Donald  Nigh,  Faculty  of 
Forestry,  “A  Process  Approach  to 
Modelling  Forest  Tree  Mortality.” 
Prof.  V.G.  Smith. 

Yan  Xiao,  Department  of 
Industrial  Engineering, 
“Interacting  with  Complex  Work 
Environment:  A Field  Study  and  a 
Planning  Based  Model.” 
Profs.  P.  Milgram  and  D.J.  Doyle. 

Friday,  December  17 
Brad  Beaven  Abernethy, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
“Content  and  Supervenience:  A 
Fresh  Look  at  Putnam  and  Burge.” 
Prof.  W.E.  Seager. 

Anthony  Louis  Almudevar, 
Department  of  Statistics,  “Optimal 
Navigation  under  Discrete 
Random  Disturbances.” 

Prof.  P.  McDunnough. 

Claire  Lynne  Fanger,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “Signs  of  Power 
and  the  Power  of  Signs:  Medieval 
Modes  of  Address  to  the  Problem 
of  Magical  and  Miraculous 
Signifiers.”  Profs.  A.G.  Rigg  and 
D.  Townsend. 

Sylvia  Martha  Furst,  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy,  “Carbamazepine 
Metabolism  by  the 
Myeloperoxidase  System  of 


Activated  Neutrophils:  A 
Mechanism  for  Drug-Induced 
Idiosyncratic  Reactions.” 

Prof.  J.P.  Uetrecht 

Errol  Goberdhansingh, 
Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  8c  Applied 
Chemistry,  “Frequency  Domain 
Identification  and  Control  Using 
the  Frequency  Sampling  Filter 
Model.”  Prof.  W.R.  Cluett. 

Gholamreza  Jandaghi,  Department 
of  Community  Health,  “Monte 
Carlo  Estimation  of  the 
Distributions  of  the  Pedigree 
Likelihood,  the  Score  Statistic  and 
the  Likelihood  Ratio  Statistic 
Using  the  Gibbs  Sampler.”  Prof. 
D.F.  Andrews. 

Simon  Young-suck  Moon,  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Religion, 

“A  Case  Study  in  Comparative 
Monasticism:  Songgwang-Sa 
Son/Zen  Buddhist  Monastery, 
Korea,  and  the  Abbey  of  the 
Genesee,  Cistercian  Monastery, 
USA.”  Prof.  C.P.  Slater. 

Charles  Kwame  Phebih-Agyekum, 
Department  of  Spanish  8c 
Portugese,  “Signos  y estructuras  en 
el  discurso  poetico  de  Vicente 
Aleixandre.”  Prof.  M.J.  Valdes. 

Monday,  December  20 
Gregory  Roger  Joseph  Grondin, 
Department  of  Physics,  “Monte 
Carlo  Simulation  of  a Dynamical 
Fermion  Problem:  The  Light  q2-q2 
System.”  Prof.  N.  Isgur. 

Nathalie  Majeau,  Department  of 
Botany,  “The  Study  of  Carbonic 
Anhydrase  Expression  in  C3 
Higher  Plants.” 

Prof.  J.R.  Coleman. 

Louise  Nadine  Signal,  Department 
of  Community  Health,  “The 
Politics  of  the  New  Public  Health: 
A Case  Study  of  the  Ontario 
Premier’s  Council  on  Health 
Strategy.”  Prof.  V.  Marshall. 


Tuesday,  December  21 
Chang-Yong  Chen,  Department 
of  Botany,  “A  Study  of  Cell  Death 
Induced  in  Cowpea  Cultivar  Dixie 
Cream  by  the  Cowpea  Rust 
Fungus.”  Prof.  M.C.  Heath. 

Wednesday,  December  22 
Houmin  Yan,  Faculty  of 
Management,  “Threshold 
Production  Control  Policies  in 
Dynamic  Stochastic 
Manufacturing  Systems.” 

Prof.  S.P.  Sethi. 

Tuesday,  January  4 
Francisco  Javier  Rabasso, 
Department  of  Spanish  Sc 
Portuguese,  “El  lector-espectador 
de  textos  dramaticos  espanoles 
adaptados  al  cine.” 

Prof.  M.J.  Valdes. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Shaw, 
Department  of  Education,  “Elite 
Women  in  Canada:  A Study  of 
Women  in  the  Key  Positions  of 
the  Corporate  and  Political  Sectors 
of  Canadian  Society.” 

Prof.  M.  Eichler. 

Wednesday,  January  5 
Mark  Stephen  Tremblay, 
Department  of  Community 
Health,  “The  Effects  of  Training 
Status,  Exercise  Mode  and 
Exercise  Duration  on  Endogenous 
Anabolic  and  Catabolic  Steroid 
Hormones  in  Males.” 

Prof.  W.P.  VanHelder. 

Thursday,  January  6 
Robert  Edward  Wagner, 
Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  “Quantitative 
Photomodulated  Optical- 
Reflectance  Studies  of  Silicon  and 
Germanium  Semiconductors.” 
Prof.  A.  Mandelis. 

Friday,  January  7 
Craig  Oscar  Patterson, 
Department  of  English,  “Horrible 
Roberys,  High-Way  Men  and 
Murders:  Defoe,  Gav,  Lillo  and 


the  Popular  Literature  of  Crime.” 
Prof.  P.C.  Bruckmann. 

Monday,  January  10 
Peter  Alexander  Scott, 
Department  of  Zoology, 
“Influence  of  Summer  Heat 
Availability  on  Forest 
Establishment  at  the  Treeline  near 
Churchill,  Manitoba.” 

Prof.  R.I.C.H.  Hansell. 

Jolanta  Maria  Wodzinska, 
Department  of  Chemistry,  “Acyl 
Methyl  Phosphates:  Reactions  in 
Chemical  and  Biological  Systems.” 
Prof.  R.H.  Kluger. 

Dafang  Wu,  Department  of 
Pharmacology,  “The 
Polymorphism  of  Cytochrome 
P4502D6  as  a Pharmacogenetic 
Factor  in  Drug  Dependence.” 
Profs.  E.M.  Sellers  and 
W.W.  Kalow. 

Tuesday,  January  11 
Burkhard  Dietrich  Burow, 
Department  of  Physics,  “A 
Measurement  of  the  Total 
Photon-Proton  Cross  Section  in 
the  Centre  of  Mass  Energy  Range 
167  to  194  GeV.” 

Prof.  J.F.  Martin. 

Frank  Stanislav  Chlebana, 
Department  of  Physics,  “First 
Measurement  of  the  Proton 
Structure  Function  F2  with  the 
ZEUS  Detector.” 

Prof.  J.F.  Martin 

Georgios  Drettakis,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  “Structured 
Sampling  of  Illumination 
Functions  for  Image  Synthesis.” 
Prof.  E.L.  Fiume. 

Elisabeth  Renee  Marie  Tillier, 
Department  of  Botany,  “Modelling 
the  Evolution  of  RNA  Secondary 
Structure:  Implications  for 
Phylogenetic  Analysis.” 

Prof.  R.A.  Collins. 


Committees 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 

The  Bulletin  reserves  the  right  to  publish  notices  as  space  permits. 


Search 


Dean,  Faculty  of  Forestry 
In  accordance  with  the  Perron  Rules, 
President  Robert  Prichard  has  appoint- 
ed a committee  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Forestry  effective  July  1.  Members 
are:  Professor  Adel  S.  Sedra,  vice- 
president  and  provost  (chair); 
Professors  Martin  Hubbes,  David 
Puttock,  Sandra  Smith  and  Victor 
Timmer,  Faculty  of  Forestry,  John 
Perz,  chair,  Division  of  Physical 
Sciences,  Scarborough  College;  Ian 
Orchard,  Department  of  Zoology, 
John  Britton,  associate  dean,  Division 
II,  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  and 


Michael  Charles,  dean,  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  6c  Engineering;  and 
Ursula  Catellan,  executive  assistant  and 
business  officer,  Faculty  of  Forestry; 
Arti  Duggal,  graduate  student,  Faculty 
of  Forestry;  William  Harris,  chair, 
Forestry  Advisory  Board;  and  Lloyd 
Eckel,  president,  Forestry  Alumni 
Association. 

The  committee  would  welcome 
nominations  and  comments  from 
interested  persons.  These  should  be 
forwarded  to  Provost  Adel  Sedra  in 
room  225,  Simcoe  Hall,  by  January  14. 

Dean,  Faculty  of  Social  Work 
In  accordance  with  the  Perron  Rules, 
President  Robert  Prichard  has  appoint- 
ed a committee  to  recommend  the 


appointment  of  a dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Social  Work  effective  July  1. 
Members  are:  Professor  Adel  S. 
Sedra,  vice-president  and  provost 
(chair);  Professors  Judith 
Globerman,  David  Hulchanski, 
Howard  Irving,  Elsa  Marziali  and 
Sheila  Neysmith,  Faculty  of  Social 
Work;  Jon  Cohen,  dean,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Dorothy  Pringle, 
dean,  Faculty  of  Nursing;  Robert 
Sharpe,  dean,  Faculty  of  Law;  and  R. 
Jay  Turner,  Department  of 
Sociology;  and  Carol  Seidman, 
assistant  dean,  Faculty  of  Social 
Work;  Cheryl  Regehr  and  Christine 
McCarter,  graduate  students, 

Faculty  of  Social  Work;  Charmaine 
Williams,  alumna,  Faculty  of  Social 


Work;  and  Kenn  Richard,  executive 
director,  Native  Child  6c  Family 
Services. 

The  committee  would  welcome 
nominations  and  comments  from 
interested  persons.  These  should  be 
forwarded  to  Provost  Adel  Sedra  in 
room  225,  Simcoe  Hall,  by  January  14. 


Review 


Centre  for  Medieval  Studies 

A committee  has  been  established  to 
review  the  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies.  Members  are:  Professor  John 
D.  Baird,  associate  dean,  Division  I, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  (chair); 
Professors  Samuel  Solecki,  associate 


dean,  humanities,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c 
Science;  T.M.  Levere,  Institute  for  the 
History  6c  Philosophy  of  Science  6c 
Technology,  Andrew  Oliver, 
Department  of  French;  Wolfgang 
Hempel,  Department  of  Germanic 
Languages  6c  Literatures;  and  David 
Klausner,  Ruth  Harvey  and  James  K. 
Farge,  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies;, 
and  Janet  Elliott,  graduate  student, 
Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering;  and  Nancy  Gottschalk, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  or  submissions  from 
interested  persons  until  January  14. 
These  should  be  forwarded  to 
Professor  John  D.  Baird  at  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George  St. 
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RESEARCH  NOTICES 


For  further  information  and  application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  UTRS  at  978-2163. 


Medicine  & Life  Sciences 
Canadian  Genome  Analysis  & 
Technology  Program 
CGAT  requests  applications for  the  follow- 
ing two  types  of  resource  centre:  (1)  Human 
physical  mapping:  to  maintain  a collection 
of  the  most  useful  international  human 
DNA  libraries  containing  large  fragments 
of  DNA  in  YACs,  PI  or  other  suitable 
vectors;  to  provide  distribution  of  the 
libraries  nationally,  and  to  act  as  a screen- 
ing facility  and  for  training;  and  (2) 
Human  genetic  mapping:  to  act  as  a 
central  resource  for  highly  informative 
markers,  e.g.,  microsatellites  and  their  use; 
to  manufacture,  bank  and  distribute  the 
necessary  primers  nationally,  and  to 
provide  facilities  for  visiting  scientists. 
Both  centres  are  expected  to  maintain 
close  links  with  international  databases  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  information 
generated  by  the  centres’  resources. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  from  indi- 
viduals or  groups  from  academic  or 
industrial  institutions.  U of  T investigators 
are  reminded  that  where  planning  and 
resources  implications  are  envisaged,  prior 
contact  should  be  made  with  UTRS  in 
order  to  accommodate  review  and  signa- 
ture requirements.  Deadline  is  March  1. 

Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute 
Post-doctoral  research  fellowships  for physi- 
cians are  offered  for  training  in  fundamental 
biological  and  biomedical  research. 

Awards  are  intended  for  physicians  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  careers  where  the  first 
medical  degree  has  not  been  received  more 
than  10  years  prior  to  application.  Non- 
U.S.  citizens  must  study  in  the  US  and 
must  have  and  maintain  an  appropriate 
visa.  Deadline  is  January  5. 

Huntington  Society  of  Canada 

The  society  supports  research  directly  rele- 
vant to  Huntington’s  disease.  For  1994  the 
society  is  offering  a limited  number  of  pre- 
doctoral  scholarships  only.  Deadline  is 
December  31. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  I-Iealth 
Post-graduate  and  graduate  fellowships  are 
available  to  undertake  training  prior  to 
career  appointments  in  clinical  or  commu- 
nity health  research.  Candidates  must 
intend  and  be  able  to  pursue  a career  in 
clinical  or  community  health  research  in 
Ontario.  Deadlines  are  January  17. 

Ontario  Thoracic  Society 

The  society  supports ; respiratory  research  in 
Ontario  with  particular  consideration 
given  to  investigators  within  five  years  of 
their  first  faculty  appointment.  Deadline  is 
January  15. 

RP  Eye  Research  Foundation 
The  foundation  encourages  and  supports 
research  relevant  to  understanding  the 
causes  and  improving  the  diagnosis, 
prevention  and  treatment  of  retinitis 
pigmentosa  and  other  retinal  dystrophies. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  studies  in  the 
areas  of  genetics,  molecular  genetics, 
molecular  biology,  biochemistry  and  cell 
biology  of  human  RP  and  animal  models 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  photorecep- 
tors and  pigmented  epithelium  (RPE). 
Funds  are  available  for:  operating  grants; 
equipment  grants;  RP  scholarships, 
fellowships  and  studentships.  Deadlines 
are  January  15. 

Savoy  Foundation 
Funding  is  available  for  research  in  a 
biomedical,  health  sciences  or  social  sciences 
discipline  related  to  epilepsy.  Programs 
include:  studentships;  post-doctoral  and 
clinical  research  fellowships;  and  research 
grants  valued  up  to  $20,000.  Projects  must 
be  conducted  in  Canada.  Deadline  for  all 
programs  is  January  15. 

Physical  Sciences  & Engineering 
Laidlaw  Foundation 
The  Great  Lakes  conservation  program 
offers  support  in  the  fallowing  areas:  public 
involvement  in  policy  and  management 
issues;  applied  research  that  is  innovative 
and  has  public  policy  relevance;  effective 
cooperative  ventures  to  protect  ecologically 
important  near-shore  and  coastal  zone 
areas  of  critical  wetland;  environmental 
education/information  projects;  sound 
land-management  measures  to  reduce 


non-point  sources  of  pollution;  projects  of 
national  significance  that  fall  outside  the 
Great  Lakes  region  but  where  seed  fund- 
ing would  act  as  a catalyst;  and  communi- 
ty-based sustainable  society  projects. 
Deadline  is  January  3. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  the 
Environment 

Under  the  environmental  research  grants 
program,  the  ministry  invites  the  submis- 
sion of  proposals  for  funding  support  in 
environmental  research.  Funding  may  be 
requested  either  in  the  form  of  a grant  or 
contract.  Deadline  at  the  ministry  is 
January  14. 

Stentor  Canadian  Network 
Management 

Nominations  are  being  accepted  for  the 
Stentor  Telecommunications  Research 
Award.  The  award  honours  the  industry- 
academic  cooperation  in  research  and 
development  that  has  given  Canada  world- 
wide recognition  for  innovation  in 
telecommunications.  Deadline  is  January  8. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 
Alzheimer’s  Association  Inc.  (US)  — 
research  grants,  faculty  scholars  awards: 
January  15. 

American  Paralysis  Association  — 
research,  conferences,  lecture  grants; 
clinical  trials:  December  15. 

American  Statistical  Association  — 
fellowships,  associateships:  January  4. 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis  Society  of 
Canada  — research  grants:  January  31. 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
Association  (US)  — research  grants 
(abstract):  January  31. 

Arthritis  Society  — clinical  assistant, 
research  scholar,  research  scientist: 
December  15. 

Association  for  Canadian  Studies  — 
intercultural/interregional  exchange 
program:  December  15. 

Canadian  Genome  Analysis  & 
Technology  Program  — research,  career 
development  grants  (letters  of  intent): 
January  2. 

Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  Blood 
Services  — career  development  fellow- 
ships: January  15. 

Centre  for  Studies  in  Defence 
Management  — research  grants:  December  15. 

Crohn’s  & Colitis  Foundation  of 
Canada  — summer  student  scholarships: 
January  15. 

Environment  Canada  — economic 
instruments  for  environmental  protection: 
December  21. 

Anna  Fuller  Foundation  — fellowships: 
January  1. 

Hannah  Institute  — studentships: 
January  20;  scholarships:  January  23. 

Health  and  Welfare  Canada  — cycle 
four  competition:  cancelled. 

International  Union  Against  Cancer  — 
Yamagiwa-Yoshida  memorial  internation- 
al cancer  study  grants:  January  1. 

Lalor  Foundation  — post-doctoral 
fellowships:  January  15. 

Lithoprobe  — geoscience  project  grants: 
December  22. 

MRC  — development  program  (letter 
of  intent),  dental  fellowships  (new  and 
renewal):  January  1. 

National  Academy  of  Education  — 
Spencer  fellowships:  January  1. 

NSERC  — collaborative  project  grants 
(letter  ofintent):  January  14. 

Ontario  Lung  Association/Ontario  ■ 
Thoracic  Society — research  fund  research 
grants:  January  15. 

Paralysed  Veterans  of  America  — 
research  grants:  January  9. 

Secretary  of  State  — Canadian  ethnic 
studies  program  research  grants,  visiting 
lectureships,  conferences,  dissertation 
fellowships:  January  31. 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Research  Council 
— research  grants:  December  31. 

SSHRC  ■ — women  and  change  theme 
of  strategic  grants:  December  15; 
major  collaborative  research  initiatives 
program  internal  deadline  (letter  of 
intent):  January  11. 

Tri-Council  Secretariat  — eco-research 
grants  in  environmental  studies  (letter  of 
intent):  December  15. 

Whitaker  Foundation  — preliminary 
application:  January  2. 

World  Wildlife  Fund  — conservation 
projects:  January  21. 
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GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
ELECTION  1994 


Nominations  open: 

January  10th,  9 a.m. 

Nominations  close: 

January  21st,  noon. 

Positions: 

• 4 teaching  staff  seats  (A&S  Humanities; 
Scarborough;  Medicine;  Dentistry, 
Nursing,  Pharmacy,  PH&E) 

• 4 full-time  undergraduate  student  seats 

• 2 part-time  undergraduate  student  seats 

• 2 graduate  student  seats 

• 1 administrative  staff  seat 


Governing  Council  is  composed  of  50 
members  including  the  President,  the 
Chancellor,  16  government  appointees, 

12  teaching  staff,  8 alumni,  8 students,  2 
administrative  staff  and  2 presidential 
appointees.  Council  and  its  Boards  are 
responsible  for  approval  of  such  items  as: 

• academic  and  incidental  fees 

• establishment  of  new  academic 
programs 

• major  admissions  and  awards  policy 

• the  University’s  budget 

• campus  planning  and  capital  projects 

• personnel  policies 

• campus  and  student  services 

Information  and  nomination 
forms  are  available  from: 


Susan  Girard 
Chief  Returning  Officer 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 
978-6576 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

ACADEMIC  BOARD  ELECTION  1994 

TEACHING  STAFF  AND  LIBRARIANS 


Nominations  open: 

January  10th,  9 a.m. 

Nominations  close: 

January  21st,  noon. 

Positions: 

16  Teaching  staff: 

1 Engineering 
5 Arts  and  Science 
1 Erindale 
1 Scarborough 
1 Dentistry 
1 Education 
1 Forestry 
3 Medicine 
1 Music 
1 Pharmacy 
1 Librarian 


The  Academic  Board  of  the  Governing 
Council  includes  47  elected  teaching 
staff,  16  of  whom  will  be  elected  through 
this  call  for  nominations  and  2 elected 
librarians,  1 of  whom  is  to  be  elected  this 
year.  The  Board  and  its  Committees  are 
responsible  for  all  matters  affecting  the 
teaching,  learning  and  research  functions 
of  the  University,  the  establishment  of 
University  objectives  and  priorities,  the 
development  of  plans  and  the  effective 
use  of  resources  in  the  course  of  these 
pursuits. 

Information  and 
nomination  forms  are  avail- 
able from: 

Susan  Girard 
Chief  Returning  Officer 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 
978-6576 
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MAREK  CIEZKIEWICZ 


Sacred  Cows  and  Canards 

The  University  faces  many  challenges,  not  least  the  threat  to  free  speech 

By Jean  Edward  Smith 


From  a speech  entitled  The 
University  and  Its  Critics  delivered 
at  the  Hart  House  Senior  Members’ 
Dinner  Series  Oct.  20: 


m 


Y REMARKS  WILL  BE 
unashamedly  elitist. 

Not  the  elitism  of  social 
cachet.  Not  the  elitism  of  econom- 
ic privilege.  But  the  elitism  of  aca- 
demic excellence,  intellectual 
achievement,  and  athletic  accom- 
plishment. 

The  university  experience  involves 
more  than  grades  on  a transcript, 
and  an  effective  athletic  program  is 
part  of  that  experience.  But  above 
all,  that  experience  involves  academic  freedom,  open  inquiry, 
an  uncompromising  quest  for  knowledge,  and  the  courage  to 
think  as  you  will  and  to  say  what  you  think. 

When  I speak  of  the  university  and  its  critics,  I am  really  talk- 
ing about  the  University  ofToronto  and  the  challenges  we  con- 
front. To  begin  with,  challenges  posed  by  government  at  all 
levels  could  erode  the  autonomy  and  independence  of  the 
University,  a status  that  has  been  achieved  only  through  cen- 
turies of  hard  struggle.  Governments  could  undermine  the 
uniqueness  and  superiority  of  the  University  ofToronto  by 
rolling  it  into  a University  of  Ontario,  joining  us  with  the 
Brocks,  Trents,  Lakeheads,  and  Laurentians  of  this  world. 

There  are  dozens  of  universities  in  Canada  and  hundreds  in 
North  America  that  do  an  excellent  job  of  teaching  what  is 
known.  But  there  is  only  a handful  that  expand  the  reservoir  of 
what  we  know  — that  learn  as  well  as  teach  — and  the 
University  ofToronto  is  among  those. 


Aside  from  the  challenges  of  government,  there  are 

fiscal  challenges.  Costs  continue  to  outpace  revenues.  There  is 
no  simple,  easy  solution  to  that.  Costs  have  to  be  scrutinized, 
so  I’m  going  to  take  aim  at  a number  of  sacred  cows. 

First,  the  tenured  component  of  the  academic  staff  is  far  too 
large  for  an  effective  operation,  and  far  larger  here  than  at 
comparable  universities.  In  arts  and  science  well  over  90  per- 
cent of  our  faculty  is  tenured;  at  Harvard  it’s  65  percent;  at 
Michigan,  60  percent;  at  California,  62  percent;  and  at 
Princeton,  61  percent. 

Having  more  than  90  percent  of  the  staff  in  arts  and  science 
tenured  (and  other  faculties  are  similar)  raises  at  least  three  se- 
rious problems.  For  one  thing  the  academic  salary  budget  is  too 
large.  Tenured  staff  are  high-priced  help  and  when  90  percent 
of  your  staff  is  high-priced  help,  the  salary  portion  of  the  bud- 
get is  enormous.  Also  flexibility  is  eliminated.  If  you  have 
enough  term  appointments  — Michigan  has  40  percent; 
Harvard,  35  percent  — you  can  move  those  appointments 
around  from  the  Department  of  Chemistry  to  the  Department 
of  English,  for  example.  Third,  with  over  90  percent  tenure, 
there  are  few  vacancies  for  new  staff.  The  openings  simply 
aren’t  there  because  we  have  permanent  staff  filling  those  po- 
sitions. Look  at  the  tenure  to  non-tenure  ratio  at  most  other 
major  universities  in  North  America  and  you  will  find  that  ours 
is  seriously  out  of  step. 

Another  fiscal  issue  that  I would  like  to  address  is  the  un- 
warranted assumption  that  small,  intimate  classes  are  superior 
to  large  lectures.  Let  me  challenge  that  assumption  and  suggest 
the  primary  differentiating  factor  is  not  the  size  of  the  class  but 
the  ability  of  the  instructor.  If  my  own  department  is  any  ex- 
ample, it  is  the  large  lecture  courses  given  by  gifted  professors 
that  year  after  year  receive  the  highest  student  ratings  and  fre- 
quently are  the  most  memorable  aspect  of  a student’s  univer- 
sity experience.  These  lectures  bring  home  to  a student  what  the 
University  is  all  about. 

There’s  another  canard  that  needs  correcting.  Not  so  clear- 
ly related  to  costs  is  the  idea  that  teaching  and  research  are  in- 
compatible. Again,  from  my  own  experience,  it’s  my  colleagues 
who  are  in  the  forefront  of  their  discipline,  who  are  engaged  in 
their  subjects,  who  write  clearly  and  publish  regularly,  who  are 


also  the  most  effective  teachers.  And  student  surveys  appear  to 
support  that. 


In  talking  about  costs  we  also  have  to  consider 

additional  sources  of  revenue.  We  can’t  just  wait  for  government 
handouts.  I’ve  taken  a shot  at  the  sacred  cow  of  tenure,  let  me 
address  several  others  that  are  generally  considered  off-limits. 

Tuition  is  too  low.  The  University  ofToronto  is  one  of  the 
great  Boxing  Day  bargains  of  western  civilization.  In  terms  of 
Canadian  dollars,  U ofT  tuition  for  a full-time  student  in  arts 
and  science  is  $2,025.  Converted  to  Canadian  dollars,  the  fee 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  for  residents  of  that  state  is 
$4,933.  In  California  it’s  $3,890.  Harvard  and  Princeton, 
$23,565.  Those  are  the  meaningful  comparisons,  it  seems  to  me: 
comparable  universities,  comparable  products. 

Also,  we  have  not  made  adequate  use  of  our  alumni  or  fully 
exploited  the  possibilities  of  private  giving.  Former  president 
Claude  Bissell  always  referred  to  private  giving  as  the  “Margin 
of  Excellence,”  that  addition  to  university  finances  that  permitted 
us  to  do  more  than  we  would  if  we  simply  relied  on  provincial 
funding.  The  tie  that  binds  alumni  to  the  University  begins  with 
the  letter  of  admission  that  students  receive  while  still  in  high 
school.  The  quality  ofthe  undergraduate  experience  in  all  its  di- 
mensions reinforces  that  tie.  Alumni  become  alumni  when 
they  are  here,  and  the  continuing  contacts  we  make,  from 
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commencement  onward,  retain  and  nourish  those  links.  Our 
alumni  operation  doesn’t  yet  equal  that  of  Princeton  or  Harvard 
but  I think  we’ve  moved  a great  deal  in  that  direction  in  the  last 
few  years. 


Aside  from  the  governmental  and  fiscal  challenges 

confronting  the  University,  there  are  much  more  serious  ones 


that  arise  from  societal  pressures. 
Pressures  that  threaten  the  aca- 
demic integrity  of  the  University 
— that  would  dilute  standards  of 
excellence,  circumscribe  free  in- 
quiry, limit  free  speech,  and  cur- 
tail academic  freedom.  The 
University  is  not  a laboratory  for 
social  engineering.  It  is  not  a pli- 
able medium  that  can  be  moulded 
to  fit  each  trendy  idea  that  march- 
es across  the  landscape.  Its  life 
blood  involves  the  free  and  open 
circulation  of  antagonistic 
ideas.  Some  of  those  ideas  can 
be  distasteful,  and  some  can  be 
downright  hateful.  But  that  is 
what  the  University  is  all  about.  There  is  no  revealed 
truth;  there  is  no  single  solution  to  the  complex  problems 
that  we  face.  Society  depends  on  the  University  not 
merely  to  train  our  young  but  to  teach  them  to  think  crit- 
ically and  independently,  to  explore  the  unknown,  and 
to  challenge  conventional  wisdom.  And  it  is  the  open- 
ness of  the  University,  our  acceptance  of  unpopular 
thought,  our  toleration  of  dissent,  that  lie  at  the  root  of 
a free  society. 

Whenever  one  seeks  to  enforce  a system  of  values,  to 
stifle  free  inquiry  — regardless  of  the  high-sounding  pur- 
pose for  which  those  efforts  are  undertaken  — one  strikes 
at  the  very  foundation  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  justice. 
Freedom  of  speech  is  the  essential  condition  of  every  other 
freedom  we  enjoy. 

My  views  on  this  subject  are  strongly  held.  They  reflect 
my  own  experience  as  a student  during  the  McCarthy  era 
in  the  United  States.  I was  fortunate  to  attend  a private,  Ivy 
League,  elite  institution,  but  an  institution  that  very  coura- 
geously didn’t  knuckle  under  to  McCarthy.  I learned  then 
how  important  it  was  to  stand  up  for  what  was  right  and  to 
resist  what  was  wrong.  At  Princeton  we  took  for  granted  that 
professors  were  paid  to  offend  the  views  of  their  students  and 
that  students  were  there  to  challenge  their  professors.  As  a 
result  I think  my  classmates  and  I gained  an  understanding 
for  diverse  ideas  and  we  learned  that  the  world  was  more 
complex  than  we  thought  in  senior  high  school. 

Those  who  would  impose  a new  Puritanism  on  our  be- 
haviour do  so  in  the  name  of  righteousness.  But  the  effect 
is  to  smother  diversity,  diminish  spontaneity,  and  curtail 
originality.  We  live  in  an  age  of  increasing  timidity.  We  are 
reluctant  to  offend  anyone.  But  if  there  is  one  thing  we  must 
not  be  timid  about,  it  is  the  defence  of  free  inquiry,  free 
speech,  and  the  uninhibited  pursuit  of  knowledge  — espe- 
cially in  the  university  environment. 

I joined  the  University  ofToronto  almost  30  years  ago. 
It  was  a great  university  then.  It  is  a better  university  now. 
We  have  learned  that  the  world  is  a competitive  place  and 
that  the  University  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  that  competi- 
tion. We  value  achievement  more  today  than  we  did  30  years 
ago,  and  social  pedigree  is  something  we  no  longer  take  se- 
riously. We  are  a more  egalitarian  place  today,  our  faculty 
and  student  body  are  far  more  diverse.  We  are  also  a more 
equitable  place  and  we  recognize  that  fairness  is  more  com- 
plex than  we  thought  then.  We  are  a more  cosmopolitan  uni- 
versity and  less  insular.  There  is  exposure  to  gender  issues 
and  non-western  cultures  that  we  didn’t  even  recognize  30 
years  ago.  Our  research  efforts  flourish,  our  graduate  pro- 
grams enjoy  international  stature,  and  the  quality  of  our  in- 
coming students  improves  every  year. 

Financial  pressures  have  taken  a toll  and  sometimes  things 
look  black.  If  I had  a wish,  it  would  be  that  in  our  increas- 
ing competitiveness  we  make  provision  to  ensure  that  no  stu- 
dent who  is  fully  qualified  is  prevented  from  enrolling  at  the 
University  ofToronto  because  he  or  she  cannot  afford  it. 
There  is  no  greater  contribution  that  the  University  can  make 
than  to  ensure  that  it  remains  accessible  and  that  its  doors 
remain  open. 

Jean  Edward  Smith  is  a professor  of  political  science. 
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